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mobile that is rigid in 


The first thing to be sure of when you select an 
automobile is comfort. 

Look to the springs. If you do not know what is 
what in springs go to a good carriage man. Study 
the proposition yourself. You will find that semi- 
elliptic or other form of springs cannot possibly equal 
full-elliptic springs. Automobile manufacturers using 
them do not claim that they do. They use them be- 
cause their plan of construction will not permit full- 
elliptic springs. 

Comfort does not stop with springs, although the 
springs are the main element. There must be flexibility, 
not rigidity. You know how rigid and hard-riding the 
lumber wagon is. You would not think of such rigid 
construction for a carriage. Why accept it in an auto- 
mobile? 

The Franklin, like the finest carriage, is flexible and 
easy. It has four full-elliptic springs and a wood chassis 
frame, the only means by which full comfort can be 
secured. 


After comfort the first best investment in 
an automobile is reliable tire equipment. 


There is no tire problem with the Franklin. You 
have no tire worry; you do not have to carry extra 
tires nor encumber your automobile with extra attach- 
ments and quick-removable devices. 

We make the tire question a straight engineering 
proposition. We are not afraid, because of cost or 
any other reason, to do it right. We put tires on that 
are large enough and strong enough, with margin to 
spare, to do the work. Such tire equipment costs us 
more, but the ultimate cost, the cost of using, is less to 
the purchaser. 

Compare the sizes of tires on 1910 Franklins with 
the sizes of tires on other 1910 automobiles. 

Reliable tire equipment pays a big dividend every 
day in the year. The ordinary tire equipment draws 
on your capital all the time. It may give you value 
received in rubber at so much per pound, but not in 
service. Figure it out yourself. Four-inch tires on a 


2000-pound automobile are worth twice as much and 
last twice as long as the same four-inch tires on a 3000- 
pound automobile. 


The reason is that every five per 


How can you expect comfort in 
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an auto- 
construction P 


cent increase in weight in an automobile adds fifteen 
per cent to the wear and tear on the tires. Therefore, 
the average water-cooled automobile with its rigid con- 
struction and extra weight due to water-cooling appar- 
atus, weighing as it does a third more than the Frank- 
lin, wears out tires just twice as fast. 


Is water cooling crude and out of date? 


Comfort comes first, but with the scientific construc- 
tion necessary for easy riding you want scientific motive 
power—something simple and which is reliable all the 
time. 

The Franklin air-cooled engine is without a rival. 
Its cooling system is as perfect as it is simple. In com- 
parison water cooling is crude and out of date. No 
one has ever been satisfied with it. It has been used 
for want of something better. But you may not be 
convinced; in that case examine a Franklin engine and 
a water-cooled engine side by side, and then put both 
to work on the road, on bad hills or in deep mud. 
You cannot overheat the Franklin; you can overheat 
the other. 

Franklin air cooling has none of the mechanical 
working parts of the water system, none of its com- 
plication, weight, freezing troubles and liability to get 
out of order. Franklin air cooling simplifies and 
lightens the whole automobile. It performs its functions 
under all conditions. Each cylinder is completely en- 
veloped in a column of rapidly moving air. Fresh air 
passes over every part of each cylinder, cooling the en- 
gine better than is possible with any water-cooling con- 
trivance. 

The Franklin new cooling system is the biggest auto- 
mobile invention of the time. 


Franklins are made in three chassis sizes, four- and 
six-cylinder, with twelve different body styles. The 
Franklin six-cylinder automobile, Model H, is the 
lightest-weight high-powered automobile made. The 
main advantage of a six-cylinder engine is to obtain 
an increase in power beyond the increase in weight. 
In Medel H the increase in power is thirty per cent 
greater than the increase in weight. It is the only six- 
cylinder automobile which obtains the full advantage 
of the six-cylinder design. 
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Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 





Regardless of what 
automobile you own or 
favor, our special edi- 
tion catalogue de luxe, 
probably the handsom- 
est automobile book 
ever made, will interest 
you. It is sent only on 
request. Write for it. 
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Club Cocktails 


The most perfect hand-mixed drink’ 
you've ever tasted could never have 
the fine, full, mcllow flavor of a 











CLUB COCKTAIL, Because the 









rare old liquors used in their mixing 
are each measured to exact propor- 
tions. CLUB COCKTAILS make 
amore uniformand a more delightful 
drink than any made-by-guesswork 
effort could be. Just strain tees 
cracked ice and serve. 


Martini (gin base) and Manhattan 
(whiskey base) are the most popular. 
At all good dealers. 
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G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
is Hartford New York London 


























Samuel Johnson, Pcet 


I went into Dr. Johnson’s room the 
morning of my birthday once and said 
to him: “ Nobody sends me any verses 
now, because I am five-and-thirty years 
old; and Stella was fed with them till 
forty-six, I remember.” My being just 
1ecovered from illness and _ confine- 
ment will account for the manner in 
which he burst out suddenly, for so he 
did without the least previous hesita- 
tion whatsoever, and without having 
eiltertained the smallest intention to- 
ward it half a minute before: 

“Oft in danger, yet alive, 

We are come to thirty-five; 

Long may better years arrive, 

Better years than thirty-five. 

Could philosophers contrive 

Life to stop at thirty-five, 

Time his hours should never drive 

O’er the bounds of thirty-five. 

High to soar, and deep to dive, 

Nature gives at thirty-five. 

Ladies, stock and tend your hive, 

Trifle not at thirty-five ; 

For howe’er we boast and strive, 

Life declines from thirty-five : 

He that ever hopes to thrive 

Must begin by thirty-five ; 

And all who wisely wish to wive 

Must look on Thrale at thirty-five.” 

‘And now,” said he, as I was writ- 
ing them down, “ you may see what it 





to the famous poet Scarron, who was 
only forty-two years old, but paralyzed, 
crippled in all his members—Scarron, 
the burlesque author, the buffoon par 
excellence, who demands a brevet as 
Queen’s invalid laughs at his afflic- 
tions and derides his pains, while 
being, in fine, “an abridgment of hu- 
man misery,’ amuses all the French 
social world by his inexhaustible fancy, 
his frank, Gallic, Rabelaisian gaiety. 


is to come for poetry to a dictionary- 
maker; you may observe that the 
rhymes run in alphabetical order.” 
And so they do.—Anecdote of Dr. 
Johnson and Mrs. Thrale, in Mme. 
Piozzi’s “ Anecdotes of Johnson.” 


A Marriage Contract 
“An orphan and without any re- 
sources, Francoise d’Aubigné,* at the 
age of seventeen, was married in 1652 


* Afterward Mme. Maintenon, wife of 


Louis XIV (Continued on page 81) 
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Ww in the world did we do it? We have been sitting up half the Cour 
night wondering what that telegram says. Everything else is for- 

gotten in its tremendous possibilities. We don’t expect to get the prize, » 

but our guess is this: That telegram, so far as we know to the contrary, small 

may contain the magic words ‘‘Obey that impulse and subscribe to Life.”’ a 

In the meantime, mail your answers to the Telegraph Editor of Life. _ 

trava 

We are so excited about this absorbing contest that we can not write or 

about anything else. =e 

We had almost forgotten to announce that next week ge 

will be the great ay 

of | 

e 9 . cours 

Spinsters’ Vumber of Life ¥% 

little 

priva’ 

No spinster worthy of the name but than 

will meet her reward in these pages. The _ 

cover in colors is by Henry Hutt. whict 

This next number fairly glows with ~ 

spinsters. It-carries with it an atmos- inlay 

phere of suppressed love that is bound to serve 

win your heart. Put it under your pil- :. 

low at night and you will dream of your send 

next husband. Infallible. <u 

SOME NUMBERS ON THE WAY wa 

Jan. 27. GENERAL. Cover by Phillips. ness 1 

Feby. 3. GENERAL. Lincoln Cover by Harting. pocke 

7 10. VALENTINE. Cover by Irvin. picke 


17. MOTOR BOAT. Cover later. for u 

24. More about this number later. 

Mar. 3. EASTER. Cover by Phillips. This, the first of 
the Great Special Numbers. The Price will be 


15 cents. Particulars soon. 


REMEMBER 


That LIFE grows larger and better with every issue. We are, for 
example, just adding two more pages to each regular issue. Laugh 
and the world laughs with you: read LIFE, and you will not 
laugh alone. 
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Sparks From Old Anvils 
(Continued from page .79) 
When the marriage contract is drawn 
up, Scarron declares that he acknowl- 
edges in his future wife four louis of 
income, two large and roguish eyes, a 
very fine figure, a pair of beautiful 
hands, and much wit. The’ notary 
asks him what settlement he proposes 
to make on his wife. ‘Immortality,’ 
he answers.”—/J mbert de St. Amand, 

Court of Louis XIV. 








Economies | 


| HAVE often noticed that almost 

every one has his own individual 
small economies—careful habits of sav- 
ing fractions of pennies in some one 
peculiar direction—any disturbance of 
which annoys him more than spending 
shillings or pounds on some real ex- 
travagance. An old gentleman of my 
acquaintance, who took the intelligence 
of the failure of a Joint-Stock Bank 
in which some of his money was in- 
vested with stoical mildness worried 
his family all through a long summer's 
day because one of them had torn (in- 
stead of cutting) out the written leaves | 
of his own useless bank-book; of 
course, the corresponding pages at the 
other end came out as well, and this 
little unnecessary waste of paper (his 
private economy) chafed him more 
than all the loss of his money. Enve- 
lopes fretted his soul terribly when 
they first came in; the only way in 
which he could reconcile himself to 
such waste of his cherished article was 
by patiently turning inside out all that 
were sent to him, and so making them 
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tions; in instrumental solos, 














For those who want the best in grand opera; 
classical music; in sacred music; 








































the best in 


in band and orchestra selec- 
duets, trios, and quartets; in 
old-time ballads; in popular and comic songs; in recitations, 
| minstrelsy and descriptive specialties. | 


et a Dt For those who want to pay $10, $17.50, $25, $32.50, » $20, a ™ 
a serve again. Even o_o though tanned $100 for a Victor, or $125, $200, $250 for a Victrola. 
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\ by age, I see him casting wistful * 
Z)5 i: ” _ ; Whatever kind of music and entertainment you 
ny glances at his daughters when they Re want, and at the price you want to pay. 
oY, \ 2 » FP chea re | 
h! \ send a whole inside of a half-sheet of rd Hear the new Victor Records at any dealer’s, and note how 
(| note-paper, with the three lines of ac- + much sweeter and clearer they are than ever before. Ask him 
1 ceptance to an invitation, written on “4 to play Caruso’ s new ‘‘ Forza del Destino’’ solo (88207), and 
y } only one of the sides. I am not above . < Mamma mia,’ the beautiful Neapolitan gondolier song (88206). 
\ My owning that I have this 1 wat -. Then you'll fully realize the wonderful progress recently made in 
J g Ps Pot ana mgaoe “-~ | the art of Victor recording. 
FZ ness myself. String is my foible. My / : 
(i pockets get full of little hanks of it, | And be sure to hear the Victrola. 
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gance.—Mrs. Gaskell, 


string of a parcel instead of patiently 
and faithfully undoing it fold by fold. 
How people can bring themselves to 
use india-rubber rings, which are a 
sort of deification of string, as lightly 
as they do I cannot imagine. To me 
an india-rubber ring is a_ precious 
treasure. I have one which is not 
new—one that I picked up off the floor 
nearly six years ago. I have really 
tried to use it, but my heart failed me, 
and I could not commit the. extrava- 
“ Cranford.” 


















































Rhymed Reviews 


The Silver Horde 

(By Rex Beach. Harper & Brothers) 
To win a queen of Gotham Town 
He toiled at thirty under zero, 





But -Fortune still refused to crown 
| 
Boyd Emerson, our hoodooed hero, | 


Until within a lonely cot 
3eside the Kalvik’s frozen waters 
He learned of Cherry (Miss Malotte), 
The rose of rude Alaska’s daughters, 
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And read about the grand tour to and through California-- 
Up or down that entrancing sweep of Pacific shore--Capped 
by a pleasurable jaunt over the ‘‘Wonder Way” through the 
majestic Cascades, Olympics, and Rockies--On one of the five 
superb daily electric-lighted, steam-heated, transcontinental 
trains of the 


Northern Pacific Ry 


“The Scenic Highway through the Land of Fortune” 


@ You can roll along the North Bank of the mighty Columbia River, or delve 
through the snow-capped mountains. @ You can visit such interesting 
and enterprising cities as Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane and many 
others. @You can see such marvelously produc- 
tive country as Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota and Minnesota. @ You can 
start from or arrive at Chicago or St. Louis in the 
same Northern Pacific train that carries you through 
. these sights and scenes that rival the world. 
. @Will you not “clip the slip’’ and send it today? 






















\ GE The delights of the trip will be spread before you 
\ by return mail. Address 
\ A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent 
\ ST. PAUL, MINN. 








That salmon-streams are often stored 
With wealth beyond the dreams of 
Mammon— 
And thus, you see, The Silver Horde 
Denotes the shoals of homing sal- 
mon. 


They built a plant, this maid and ma, 
Despite a Trust with knives and 
bludgeons, 
And started in to catch and can 
The salmon-folk, those silly gud 
geons. 


But guess who owned the Trust s0 
dire 
That found him non persona grata’ 
None other than the angry sire 
Of Mildred, Boyd’s inamorata! 


Along the Kalvik steamed their yacht; 
And Mildred, most unjustly smitten 

With jealousy of Miss Malotte, 
Dispatched to Boyd the frosty mitten 


But Cherry foiled the foul attack, 
And Boyd was shown a slave to§ 
duty ; 
Proud Mildred sought to win him 
back— 
But not for him the haughty beauty! 


The salmon poured a silver tide 
Of wealth that turned his woe 10 
laughter ; 
He wed his bright Alaska bride, 
And lived on fish forever after. 


At first, I own, I meant to spurn 
The tale that red Alaska salmon 
Ascend the streams an ne’er return, 
But spawn and die—as_ merely 
gammon ; 


And though I lack his weight al 
reach 
And fain would shun the undertakes, 
I might have labeled Mr. Beach 
“The Third Assistant Nature 
Faker ”; 


But since I’ve heard this very night 
From Mr. Ernest Thompson Set! 
That Brother Beach is wholly right, 
My scornful words are cooked an 
eaten. 





Arthur Guitermat. 
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The Pay-as-you-Enter Cars Are 
Tip-Top 


Mr. Whitridge said he thought s+ much of 
the pay-as-you-enter cars that he had bought 
375 of them since the type was tried on the 
first Third Avenue system.—Daily paper. 

HEY are admirable; vastly better 
than the old style cars for the peo- 

ple who ride in them, as well as for the 
corporations that furnish them. They 
catch all the fares, which is right. 
They do away with constant progresses 
of the conductor through crowded cars, 
which is a great relief. They make for 
order, sense and better manners. They 
do away with the nuisance of smokers 


THE JEBB FAMILY 


ONE OF UNCLE DAVID’S AMUSING ANECDOTES 


on the platforms and give the companies 
a better chance to exclude lighted cigars 
and cigarettes from the cars altogether. 
Publish it to the world that rides in 
street cars that the pay-as-you-enter cars 
are a great boon to mankind, and a re- 
markable mitigation of the sufferings of 
city populations. 


Don’t Belittle Women 


Miss Rose Schneidermann, the little wo-n- 
an who is leading the striking shirtwaist, etc., 
etce.—The Times, Dec. 20. 

Waren Neighbor: How tall is Rose. 

and how much does she weigh? 
Is she really undersized as women go, or 
is it merely that your young man who 









writes up the shirtwaist war chooses to 
call her so? 

Will you, as the publisher of a weekly 
critical review and a guardian of Ameri- 
can language, set your face along with 
ours against the vulgar and impertinent 
practice of speaking of women of average 
size as little! It is done so much tha; 
from the passage quoted above one can 
form ro surmise as to whether Rose 
weighs under a hundred-weight, or is 
shorter than five feet, or whether the 
young man merely thinks it is nice to 
describe her as “ the little woman.”’ 





NEVER sau-sage a dog. It’s the 
wurst.”’ 


























































“While there is Life there’s Hope.” 
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Wr wish that every- 

body might read 
George Turner’s piece in 
the January McClure’s 
about the marvelous coal 
lands in Alaska and the 
efforts made (very nat- 
urally) by various indi- 
viduals and groups of persons to de- 
tach them from the ownership of the 
national government and acquire them 
for their personal enrichment and ad- 
vantage. Lire knows nothing more 
about these coal lands than it has read 
in various of the public prints, but it 
has read a good deal, and the story is 
very stirring, and it does seem abso- 
lutely insupportable that this wonder- 
ful national treasure should be filched 
away from us, and dedicated to the 
enrichment of various intermediaries, 
and finally fall for the most part into 
the commodious maw of the acquisitive 
Guggenheims. That seems to be, at 
present prospect, the destination of 
pretty much all the astonishing min- 
eral resources of Alaska—at least so 
Mr. Turner makes out, and his im- 
pression seems to be shared by other 
disinterested authorities. 

The original Guggenheim germ 
came, a Swiss Jew, to this country in 
1847 and began work as a peddler of 
laces. He was shrewd and industrious 
and the country was kind to him. He 
multiplied, and his seven sons are now 
the Smelter Trust, very rich, indeed, 
and indefatigably persistent in a pur- 
pose to inherit the earth. If we hon- 
estly owe Alaska and its fabulous min- 
eral treasures to the Guggenheim fam- 
ily as a slight additional return for 
their labors in this country in the last 
sixty years, let them take that terri- 
tory and go in peace; and let their 
Rachels, Leahs and Rebeccas wear the 


‘Lars’ 


largest diamonds that Africa can pro- 
duce, and their Daniels, Simons and 
Jacobs sit in the Senate, sail the seas 
in yachts and embellish their palaces 
with Rembrants and Van _ Dykes 
through the coming ages and genera- 
tions, world without end. 

But if Alaska is ours, let’s keep it, 
and stand off, by George, the great 
Guggenheim grab, and all the inter- 
mediate grabs and make the Gugs and 
other grabbers pay us for our coal and 
other property. Dealing fairly with 
capital and enterprise, let us still keep 
for our own descendants some rem- 
nant of the richness that Providence 
has bestowed in North America. 





HIS is a big question, this question 
whether there is the needful hon- 

esty and capacity in the present Gov- 
ernment of this country to save the 
treasures of Alaska and vast treasures 
elsewhere of land, water, forests and 
minerals to the use of the people of 
the country. The laws that govern 
these concerns are scandalously out of 
date. Everybody agrees to that. Mr. 
Ballinger is one of those who best 
know it, and he has published his de- 
mand for better laws. Mr. Pinchot 
knows it, and with splendid zeal has 
struggled to protect the people’s in- 
terests for the time being under the 
laws as they are and with such powers 
as the Government now possesses. 
The conservation issue, he says, is a 
moral issue. Our natural resources 
are to be conserved, but for whose 
benefit? for the benefit of the many 
or the use and profit of the few? 
There is no question before us, says 
Mr. Pinchot, that begins to be so im- 
portant, or will be so hard to strad- 
dle, as the great question between spe- 
cial interest and equal opportunity. 
There is no doubt on which side of that 
question Mr. Pinchot is fighting. We 
could never see any doubt on which 
side of it Mr. Glavis was fighting. 
There is no doubt on which side of it 
an enormous majority of the voters 
of the United States will line up if 
ever the merits of the question take 
hold of their minds. There is no 


doubt which side Mr. Roosevelt was 
on and Mr. Garfield, but where stands 
Mr. Taft? Where stands Mr. Bal- 
linger? Where stand Aldrich and 
Cannon, and where will Congress 
stand when all the interests have but- 
tonholed and whispered and bargained 
and log-rolled and cajoled and ap- 
pealed? Since Congress must pass new 
land laws it will do well to get at the 
bill introduced late last month by Mr. 
Mondell to separate surface rights 
from mineral deposits in our public 
lands, and meanwhile it is to applaud 
whoever aims a searchlight at Alaska 
and its coal pile and its mines. We 
don’t want those properties grabbed 
while proper laws are making. The 
only temporary way to save them is to 
make a noise about it. The laws must 
save them for us in the long run— 
proper laws enforced by proper men. 





ND there is where Mr. Taft and 
Mr. Ballinger may come _ in. 
They ‘are lawyers, and believe in do- 
ing things legally. Of Mr. Taft’s rec- 
titude of intention there is no ques- 
tion. Of Mr. Ballinger as much can- 
not be said. For some reason he has 
come to be the hope of the predacious 
and at outs with the most effectual 
workers on the people’s side. He is 
clearly under suspicion, but he has 
asked Congress to inspect him. It 
may turn out that it is nothing worse 
than scrupulosity as to method that 
makes him get on so ill with folks 
who are zealous to save the people’s 
inheritance, though he seems able to 
get along with claimants who want to 
oust the heirs. If he is good we all 
want to know it. The value of the 
Alaska coal pile is as great as the 
value of last year’s crop, or twice, or 
thrice the prospective cost of the 
Panama Canal. When Mr. Taft’s ad- 
ministration began the people - still 
owned that coal. There will be an- 
other election in two years and ten 
months, and much discussion before it. 
A lot of Congressmen are to be elected 
next fall. Before both these elections 
there will be inquiries whether the 
people still own the Alaska coal pile, 
and if not, why not. 






















The Down and Out Club 


Now One of the Features of the Great West 
All Due to Life’s Enterprise 


, HE Down and Out Club having been 
“ee formally organized Mt. McKinley was 
chosen as the proper site. A 
spot near the top, but not too 
near, has been selected, and a 
handsome building put up. 

The material was contributed 
by the Steel Trust, on account 
of their having so many eligible 
members to the club. 

Dr. Frederick Cook has been elected president for six 
months. In making his speech of thanks he said: 

“T am delighted with the honor of being the first presi- 
dent of this popular club, as it shows that the universal lack 
of confidence in me remains undiminished. 

I regard the selection of a site near my former triumph 
as being very happy. At the end of my present term I hope to 
be re-elected.”’ 

Dr. Cook has consented to lecture every week on: 

“How I Didn’t Discover the Pole.’’ Tickets can be se- 
cured at the office. 

W. J. Bryan was unanimously elected vice-president. In 
accepting the office Mr. Bryan said: 

“TI should like to have it understood that my membership 
in this club is temporary. I may have to resign at any moment 
and get back into politics, but I am glad of the great honor, 
nevertheless, and will do my best to keep your worthy presi- 
dent cheered up.”’ 

Although the club has been only recently started it is al- 
ready in a very prosperous condition. 

Former President James Hazen Hyde, of the Equitable 
Life, has consented to act as chef, his long residence in Paris 
giving him a unique set of qualifications for this office. 

William Watson, the English poet, has just applied for a 
life membership. 





Laughing Hyena: 1 DON’T FEEL WELL, DOCTOR; I DON’T 
SEEM TO ENJOY MY WORK. 
“WHAT IS YOUR BUSINESS? ”’ 
“17M AN UNDERTAKER.’ 


“Lire 














THE WEEK IN LONDON 


“TS LADY JANE IN? ”’ 
“VERY SORRY, SIR, BUT MISTRESS IS IN PRISON THIS AFTER- 
NOON.”’ 


Meals will be served at all hours of the day and night to 
accommodate incoming guests. 

A register of all new members, and a guest book for the 
names of those who visit the club with a possibility of becom- 
ing members later, are both kept in the office. 

All new members should check their valuables in the cloak 
room. The Hon. Chauncey M. Depew is in charge. 

RULES 

Any one is a member who has either been found out, is 

likely to be found out, or knows in his heart that he is not 
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the real thing. Also if he be one whom every one is tired of. 

Dues must be paid on entry in cash. No notes or checks 
or other paper received. The day the club first opened three 
insurance presidents. who applied for admission gave checks 
and they came back on us afterwards. 

Members will not weep, wail, or gnash their teeth in the 
main hall. A suitable room has been provided for this pur- 
pose. 

In order that our table may be supplied with fresh 
vegetables we have provided a garden. All retired 
nature-fakers, immediately on entering the club, are 
invited to help dig in this garden. 

No Vice-Presidents of the United States will be re- 
ceived. This club is only for those who have once 
been prominent. 

Lying contests every Friday night in the Ananias 
Room. The one telling the biggest whopper will be 
given a copy of William James’ Pragmatism. 

All applications for mem- 
bership should be made in Za 
writing. Blanks at the office. 
The applicant should give his 

.. 
name, age, and all the cir- a 
cumstances showing how he a 
has discredited himself. 

Those who have not béen pub- 
licly held up to scorn or found 
out, but still know in their hearts 
that they ought to be, are eligible 
to the club, with the privilege of re- 
signing whenever they feel that 
they are ready to live better lives. 
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Applications continue to come in. 
Among others the following have 
been received: 
Dear Sirs: 
Can I come in until the next campaign? 
I know I am still popular, but I have a 
secret feeling that I ought to do some sort 
of penace for killing those animals and at 
the same time posing as a benefactor 
of the human race. Yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
(Telegram) 
On my way. ZELAYA. 
Important Notice 
Saturday night Anthony Com- 
stock will lecture on Anatomy. 
Reserved seats at the office. 





Please Give Them Some Ideas 


ANDERING through the back 
pages of the current maga- 

zines we find some reason to hope that 
there is an improvement in the intelli- 
gence of the young men who wear shirts, 
collars and ready-made suits in those 
pages for the benefit of the advertisers. 

Why should those young men average so insufferable? 
Why so soulless? Why so infernally correct and so abysmally 
stupid? We are sure they tend to make anarchists, so nice 
they are and so exclusive. AN INCENTIVE FOR GENIUS 

Some of the crop of the present season incline a little LITTLE HAROLD MUST PLAY HIS LESSON TEN TIMES BEFCRE HE 
more to the human, but they have a long way still to come. CAN GO SKATING 
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As Between Two Evils, Choose Neither 
R. JULIAN W. CURTISS, described as 


“the famous Yale athlete and coach,’’ 
spoke up for football the other day to a reporter 
of the New York Times. He thought college 
athletics had done lots of good, and he said: 

And of all the sports which are played at college 
not one has had more, if as much, to do with instill- 
ing the very best and the most admired qualities of 
the manly man than football as it is played to-day. 
Better, to my mind, a broken leg than a broken con- 
science, 

Better, no doubt, a broken leg than a broken 
conscience, but why have either? Conscience 
needs legs and legs need conscience; by all 
means let us keep both in good order. 

And, by the way, is not Mr. Curtiss’s descrip- 
tion, as given in the Jimes, incomplete? Is 
not one of his legs—one of his means of sup- 
port—left out of it? Are we mistaken in think- 
ing that he should be catalogued not only as 
“the famous Yale athlete,’’ but as a partner 
in the most important sporting-goods house in 
the country? When he tells us that there: is 
nothing like leather, has his zeal been stimu- 
lated by a brisk and profitable autumn trade in 
footballs—aye, and in sweaters, leather-jackets, 
nose-guards, head-caps,-tabs to keep the ears 
on, shin-protectors, rib-protectors, belly-pads, 
football shoes, college colors, arnica, splints, 
ankle-guards, bandages and cabinets of neces- 
saries for first aid? ‘“‘ Let me sell the football 
goods to the boys of my country and I won’t ask 
any commissions from the undertakers who bury 
them.’’ Is that how Mr. Curtiss feels about it? 

It is all right to sell the goods, and it is all 
right for the goods to defend the game. They 
_ought to. But when there is a tie between the 
goods and the defense it should appear. 











TO WHICH ONE WOULD YOU GIVE YOUR SEAT? 


Frederick Remington 


REDERICK REMINGTON used to say: “ When I die, 

put on my tombstone, ‘ He knew the horse.’ ”’ 

Mr. Remington is dead—sad to say. He knew the horse, 
and much more—the cowboy, the red Indian, the cavalryman, 
the frontiersman, the red soil of some parts of the West, the 
look of the sage brush, the mountains, the sky. 

He was full of talent and capacity. His death, so much 
before its natural time, is a very serious loss to art, and, in a 
way, to history. The consolation is that he had done so much. 
While we still had a mid-western frontier he studied it, and 
now that it is pretty much gone its scenes and activities will 
be best realized and remembered by Remington’s pictures. 


IFE is, with one exception, the only free and inde- 

pendent journal in America. It is not controlled 

by trust, creed, advertiser, political party, millionaire 
or anybody or anything except its own conscience. 





Mr. Curtiss is one leading defender of football, 
Mr. Camp is another. It would be most un- 
grateful of either of them to neglect to say anything that can 
be said for football, or any other form of sport. If each of 
them pictures life as a necessary accessory to sport, it is no 
more than is to be expected from the fervor of a specialist. 
It is all right, but when Mr. Curtiss and Mr. Camp write or 
speak about football, we should remember that they speak, not 
as dispassionate observers, but as interested advocates 

They must not worry overmuch. Football will hardly be 
abolished this time. It is a very important fall game, and 
there will be another effort made to humanize it 
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POPULAR PLAYS 
“THE PASSING OF THE THIRD FLOOR BACK ”’ 
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Tolstoi on Women’s Clothes 


Why is gambling prohibited, and why are 
women not prohibited from wearing dresses 
that provoke sensuality? They are a thou- 
sand times more dangerous.—7T olstoi. 






T is to wonder what is the good Tol- 
| stoi’s idea of dresses that provoke 
sensuality. Won’t somebody show him 
the picture of Lydia Maria Child in a 
low-neck gown in the December .4meri- 
can Magazine, and learn whether he 
would put that excellent and heroic lady’s 
costume under the ban. He must know 
that clothes are a thing of habit, and 
are decent or indecent largely as custom 






has made them so. 

Tolstoi’s intelligence has the longest 
range that exists. It extends all the way 
from the high peaks of human vision 
down to a point of view that would fit 
comfortably on Mrs. Carrie Nation. 
Now he sees like a great and saintly sage 
and again as a Russian peasant. It is 
curious. 


Rumored Disgust of Mr. Bradley 


HE Times reports Mr. John R. Brad- 

ley, who financed the polar expedi- 

tion of Dr. Cook, as being “ disgusted 

with the whole affair,’’ and at a loss to 

know how he ever came to be mixed up 
in it. 

If everything comes out which some 
investigators expect to prove, Mr. Brad- 
ley may be still more disgusted. The 
cruel doubts that have overwhelmed Dr. 
Cook’s story of his exploits do not neces- 
sarily include the supposition that he 
fooled his backers. Indeed, there are 
stories to the contrary; but, so far, no 
more than vague tales of second-hand 
hearsay. In all that concerns Dr. Cook 
it is still hard to determine where igno- 
rance left off and knavery began. 
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THE WOMAN’S EXCHANGE 






























HIS MASTER’S FOOTSTEPS 


More Testimony 


IFE hopes Mr. John D. Rockefeller read the first page of the New 
York Herald of December 27, 1909,—an illuminating story of the 
cruelties practiced in the Halls of Agony—persistent, useless cruelties. 
It still goes on, this orgy of blood and torture, sustained by Mr. 
Rockefeller’s money and, worst of all, permitted by law. 
Such disclosures make civilized humans sit up and think. 


Taft in Action 


HE weighing and measuring of Taft in action by an at- 
tentive country reminds one of Lincoln’s anxious trying 

out of generals in the Civil War to find one who would fight 
and keep on fighting. McClellan, Halleck, Hooker, Burnside, 
Rosecrans—they were all good men, but Lincoln had to keep 
on looking. We know Taft can fight a skirmish—there was the 
case of Wallace—but can he fight a battle through and go on? 





*T OOK here, doctor, how much are you going to charge me 
for this operation? ”’ 

“Oh, you’ve got enough to worry you now, without facing 

that.’’ 
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JAMES MARK BALDWIN 
Born January 12, 1861 


In England, long ago, Huxley pointed 
out the value of psychology in practical 
life and in the forma- 
tion of habits. In this 
country the _ distin- 
guished gentleman 
whose birthday we 
celebrate has done 
much to popularize it. 
Strange to say, he is 
also a philosopher, and 
his great Dictionary of 
Philosophy is that 
thing, always of doubtful value, known 
as a “monument of learning.’ 

Professor, you are so young to have 
achieved all this abstract notoriety that 
our sense of reverence is disturbed. 
Here’s to your ontological, epistomelogi- 
cal and teleological career! May it 
never grow less! 


CHARLES AUGUSTUS BRIGGS 
Born January 15, 1841 
Heu pietas! 





Heu prisca tides! —Virgil. 


Theology has its heroes, no less re- 
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Popular Birthdays 


nowned in peace than in war. In an age 
of advanced rational- 
istic speculation such 
as two thousand —_ 
have not witnessed, 
have been tried Po 
heresy is a_ notable 
achievement. There is 
probably a sense, also, 
in which such a thing 
is a superfluous pro- 
ceeding, for who shall 
say how far the judges 
themselves secretly agreed with the ac- 
cused? The difference to-day between 
the most advanced heretic and the most 
orthodox believer is not so great as one 
may imagine. Was it Beaconsfield who 
said that his religion was the religion of 
all sensible men, and when asked what 
that was replied that it was what no 
sensible man would tell? 

Dr. Briggs is an artist in exegisis. 
His example has inspired many men to 
think. 

Hail, worthy exponent of the 
criticism ! 
less! 





higher 
May your doubts never grow 








JOSEPH CABELL BRECKENRIDGE 
Born January 14, 1842 

To be a soldier, al- 
ways in the front rank, 
and to have taken part 
in a civil and a for- 
eign war and not to 
have been prominent 
in-the newspapers, is 
a triple honor. 

General, we_ salute 
you as a worthy son 
of your country! 

GEORGE VERE HOBART 
Born January 16, 1867 

What constitutes a humorist? has 
been asked in all ages. Also, what is 
the difference between 
wit and humor? Al- 
most every writer has 
had his fling at these 
questions and_ each 
one has a_ different 
answer to it. 

We modestly 
tain that it does not 
matter. To be able to 
excite in all kinds of 
minds, high, low and 
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middle, not only laughter, but that kind 
of reminiscent cheerfulness which comes 
from reverting to the thing we liked, is 
the best test. ; 

Mr. Hobart has fulfilled these condi- 
tions. He is delightfully funny. The 
wit and humor of the late John Henry 
books and of Dinkelspiel may not be 
cosmic. What.American’s is? But Mr. 
Hobart has contributed more than his 
share toward increasing the measure of 
our joy. He has the note of popularity. 
He is a good workman. 

Mr. Hobart, we have long been glad 
that you are with us. We hope that 
you will not become so dignified as to 
think your work can be improved by 
raising it into the realm of high literary 
endeavor, which oftentimes is nothing 
else but diletantism concealed under 
high-sounding phrases. 

Here’ s a long laugh to you and with 
you! 


DAVID STARR JORDAN 
Born January 18, 1851 


It sometimes happens that a man has 
a dual reputation, and that his speciality 
is unknown to the 
public, who conceives 
him as being quite dif- 
ferent from what he 
himself believes him- 
self to be. We may 
recall the story of 
Queen Victoria, who 
was so much interested 
in Lewis Caroll’s Alice 
in Wonderland that 
she sent for the rest 
of his works, and was astonished to re- 
ceive a lot of abstruse mathematical 
volumes. 

This is true in a perhaps more re- 
stricted measure of the president of Le- 
land Stanford University. He is widely 
known as an educator, but it is as an 
ichthyologist that his more serious work 





lies. We trust, Professor Jordan, that 
you will continue in this field. We have 
long wanted to know more than you 


have already told us of the cyprinide, 
the osteoglosside and the symbranchidez, 
and anything that you would care to say 
of the acanthoterygii pharyngognathi 
would be much appreciated. 

In the meantime, here’s long life and 
happiress! 


SETH LOW 
Born January 18, 1850 
Cernuntur in agendo virtutes.—Cicero. 


In congratulating you upon another 
birthday we were about to mention that 
the most salient fact 
in connection with you 
is that you are so re- 
spectable, when it oc- 
curred to us that this 
might be considered a 
measure of reproach. 
This puts us at a dis- 
advantage, for how 
can we say anything 
original and interest- 
ing about a man upon 
whom, no matter how lightly, there rests 
the imputation of respectability ? 

We almost wish that you were not so 
respectable, that you had done some- 
thing picturesque and wicked—that is, 
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wicked enough to give you the kind of 
a reputation worth calling attention to. 

We are conscious that we admire you 
for many things; but, alas! our admira- 
tion is vague and untempered; it yields 
to pressure. If you had only been 
Mayor of New York long enough to have 
created a different impression! 

Mr. Low, you are a good and worthy 
man. You have occupied many posts of 
honor. We should like to convey to 
you in unmistakable terms our affection 
and regard. 

We chant your praise 
and orderly language. 


in becoming 


Football Recriminations 


PLAYER named Hart has been 
chosen captain of the Princeton 
football squad. A New Haven despatch 
says that Yale players are disappointed 
at Hart’s election, because Hart’s neck 
was cracked in a game at Exeter sev- 
eral years ago, and teams who play 
against him have to handle him gin- 
gerly for fear of breaking his neck the 
rest of the way and making scandal. 
Princeton has taken great pains to keep 
Hart alive and serviceable. The papers 
tell how he was sent last fall to Johns 
Hopkins Hospital for x-ray examina- 
tion of his injuries, and during the sea- 
son just closed he played in a harness 
specially designed to save his neck. It 
is related that just ‘before the Yale- 
Princeton game Hart put into the hands 
of a friend a letter entirely exonerating 





AN EASY-GOING MAN 


the Princeton coaches and trainers from 
complicity in letting him play. 

The feeling at Princeton is said to be 
that if Yale thought it right to let Coy 
play this fall at imminent risk of hernia 
(Coy was in the hospital most of the 
season) it is somewhat affected of 
Yale to be so squeamish about Hart’s 
broken neck. They feel that in no game 
in which Coy played was it reasonably 
safe to kneel with real energy on Coy’s 
stomach. 


From a Wise Contributor 


I like you, Lire; a fellow who goes around 
without any clothes the way you do ought to 
be clean, and your mind is as clean as your 
body. 

Admiringly yours, W. 


G, BR. 
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MORE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


“GOOD GRACIOUS! JOHN, 
“ JUST GIVING ONE OF MY BUSINESS RIVALS ABSENT TREATMENT.’? 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING? ’”’ 





































What Does This Telegram Say? 


LIFE WILL PAY $100 FOR THE BEST ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ABOVE 


Ten Dollars a Word 


HE picture on this page represents an unusual situation. 
Please study it carefully, and see what you can make 
out of it. Note every detail. 

When you have made up your mind what ten words or 
less the telegram in the man’s hands might contain, exclusive 
of the address and signature, write it out and mail it to the 
Telegraph Editor of Lire, with your name and address. 

The cleverest telegram, in the judgment of the editors 
of Lire, will be awarded the prize of one hundred dol- 
lars. 

Everybody is eiigible. But no more than three telegrams 
will be accepted from any one contestant. 

The contest will close on March 1, 1910, no answers 
received after that date being considered. The announce- 
ment of the winner will be made as soon thereafter as 
possible. 


A New English Song 


H, father, dear father, come home with me now, 
They've put gentle mother in jail; 
For o'er the Prime Minister’s criminal brow 
She, deftly, inverted a pail; 
Then scattered some Cabinet Members in flight 
With ancient tomatoes, undressed, 
And handed a Bishop a good woman's right 
About where his pants met his vest. 
They jugged her; but don’t feel disgraced, Dad, I pray: 
It took six policemen to lead her away. 
ABY MARJORIE, who is a suburbanite, went shopping 
with her mother for the first time. She had never been 
in an elevator before. In telling her thrilling adventures to 
her father she said, “ We went into a little house and the 
upstairs came down.’’ 
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A Whole Batch of New Efforts 


ON,’’ by Mr. Rudolph Besier, is quite within 
the powers of the New Theatre com- 
pany. It is pleasant, light comedy for 
two acts, and then takes a swift turn 
into melodrama, with the whimsical hero 
facing the muzzle of a revolver in the 
hand of an outraged husband. The hus- 
band hasn’t really been outraged for the 
hero is a quixotic squire of dames— 
hence the title of the play, “ Don.’’ The 
husband is a religious fanatic and his 
method of making love did not appeal 

to the sensibilities of his young wife as did the person of the 
attractive young hero. Therefore she appealed to the latter 
to save her from her own husband, which he chivalrously but 
innocently did. The proceeding was unconventional and led 
to consequences, not real but fancied ones, which shocked not 
only the husband but also the hero’s own father and mother, 
his betrothed, and her father and mother. His connections 
are of social position and supply the lighter aspects of the 
play, while the lower class couple in the intensity of their 
feelings come very near turning it into tragedy. However, it 
ends happily, with the evangelist taking his bride back for 
another try at domestic bliss on less strictly religious lines, 
and with Don’s escapades being taken as absolutely without 
guile, notwithstanding their compromising appearance. 

To this rather unusual but not important play the New 
Theatre brought better judgment in the casting than has been 
shown hitherto. Mr. Matheson Lang showed that he has 
qualities and qualifications which may make him a satisfac- 
tory leading man for this institution, at any rate in the lighter 
plays. With an equally competent and attractive leading 
woman the company would be complete. Mr. Calvert gave a 





“ONE POOR LION HAD NO CHRISTIAN 


moving impersonation of Thompsett, the evangelical husband, 
and Mrs. Dillenbaugh was a doting mother, admirably hen- 
like in the defense of her only chick. Mr. Holland was well 
cast as the clergyman absolutely helpless in worldly emergen- 
cies, and Miss Sitgreaves proved as reliable as ever in supply- 
ing a bit of common sense to a crowd of very impractical 
persons. In fact the cast was equal to its work in every way. 

“Don’’ was preceded by a curtain raiser called “ Liz,’’ 
which depicted an attempted trade of a dead baby for a live 
one. Its gruesome feature was its only distinguishing one, 
which leads to surmise as to why it was ever chosen for per- 
formance. The settings were up to the standards of the New 
Theatre and the performance went smoothly under the di 
rection of Mr. Platt. 


ESP G2? EI G 
S a picture of the convenience of divorce to 
a lady with a fickle nature, “A _ Little 
Brother of the Rich’’ is more successful 
than as a picture of society as it is, or asa 
satire on any particular phase of American 
life. A target is a necessity for 
satire, but in this case it is difficult 
to see just what Mr. Patterson is 
firing at. The heroine is a noble 
young actress, portrayed with marked 
purity by Ida Conquest, and in the finish manages to win for 
her own: the divorce-scarred hero. The latter has been one 
of the husbands of the fickle one, who is well impersonated 
by Hilda Spong, and who meets an appropriate doom in an 
automobile accident just as she is on the point of kidnapping 
another husband from his happy home. 
“A Little Brother of the Rich’’ is both clever and funny 
in places, but it fa.is to do anything more than mildly amuse. 


wrO On 

F the tremendous injustice wrought by the 

delays judges permit, and the technicalities 

both judges and lawyers contrive under 

the guise of legal procedure, there can be 

no doubt. In “The Next of Kin’’ Mr. 

Charles Klein is evidently trying to make 

dramatic capital of the law’s abuses, but 

he goes about it so inexpertly both as 

lawyer and dramatist that his work is ineffective either as 

play or argument. Nor does he clarify his work by the in- 

troduction of the mental suggestion which has become so 

fashionable a stage topic. He even spoils the one scene in 

the play which might be effective by the introduction of an 

attempt at humor. The author of “ The Third Degree’’ and 

“The Lion and the Mouse’’ must have been temporarily be- 

reft of his sense of the logical and consecutive when he wrote 

the present effort. Miss Hedwig Reicher, who has been un- 

duly pushed to the front on the English-speaking stage, had 

the leading role, but it is not entirely to her discredit that 

she was unable to make it appealing. Since the first per- 

formance she has retired from the cast. The other artists 

struggled with roles which could not be made credible no 
matter how well acted. 

“The Next of Kin’’ should spur Mr. Klein on to some- 
thing less involved in its pretensions and more simple in its 
execution. 

Be Ey 7 Bx eee 


R. THEODORE BURT SAYRE frankly calls “ The Com- 
manding Officer’’ a melodrama, and thereby escapes 
having superior critics condemn it by that classification. It 














is a long way from being absurd melo- 
drama, and is, in fact, an absorbing stage 
story well and interestingly told. The 
plot makes some heavy drafts on the 
imagination, but one yields easily to the 
spirit of the piece and does not mind 
the improbabilities. It deals with gar- 
rison life in the West, is fairly accurate 
in its atmosphere and is well acted 
throughout. Both Isabel Irving and Mr. 
Robert Haines, one as the heroine in 
difficulties and the other as a blackguard 
who has managed to become an army 
officer, do unusually creditable work. 
Charles Millward, as the colonel in com- 
mand, and Gertrude Dallas, the colonel’s 
wife, supply picturesque personalities to 
a cast remarkably good throughout. 
Persons who wish to see an interest- 
ing play which will hold their attention 
without attempting to drive home an 
argument will find in “ The Command- 
nig Officer’’ an evening’s entertainment. 
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AUGHTER is the most impor- 
tant thing in Mr. Francis Wil- 
son’s bag of tricks, but in his 
own comedy farce, “ The Bach- 

elor’s Baby,’’ he sometimes gets 

pretty close to the pathetic. He 
is a baby-hater in the beginning, 
but in the end he is converted to the 
normal. The process is full of opportu- 
nities for fun in Mr. Wilson’s usual 
lines as a comedian, but he also permits 

a bit of seriousness to show through and 

his performance is made more palatable 

by the contrast. In this he is aided by 
the unusual attractiveness and clever- 
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Farmer: WELL, WHY DON’T YE TURN? 

City Nephew: Nix! YE DON’T FOOL ME 
AGIN! WHENEVER I TURN, YE GO AN’ BEAR 
DOWN WITH THE AXE! 
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“THE PASSING OF THE 


ness of a child actor put down on the 
programme as Baby Davis. By sheer 
persistence of affection this mite forces 
her way into the impregnable fastnesses 
of the bachelor’s heart and thereby 
works out the salvation of a not very 
impressive plot. The play itself is 
sketchy but laughable and suffices ad- 
mirably as a vehicle for Mr. Wilson’s 
well-known and newly-developed abili- 
ties. 





R. LAURENCE IRVING and Miss 
Mabel Hackney bring to the 
Comedy Theatre the Brieux play done at 
a trial matinee last spring under the 





CONFIDENTIAL! 


Academy of Music—“ The Rejuvenation 
of Aunt Mary,” with May Robson as the 
star. Amusing farcical comedy. 

Asior—*“ Seven Days.’’ Unlimited laugh- 
ter divided into three acts of farce. 

Belasco—‘‘ Is Matrimony a Failure?”’ The 
commuter and his social environment turned 
into fun. 

Bijou-——“‘ The Lottery Man.” 
nal enterprise made laughable. 


Yellow jour- 


Broadway—* The Jolly Bachelors.”’ Notice 
later. 
Casino—* The Chocolate Soldier.” Musical 


version of Mr. Shaw’s “ Arms and the Man” 

Comedy—Mr. Laurence Irving and Mabel 
Hackney in “ The Affinity.”” Well acted ex- 
position of certain phases of French life. 

Criterion—‘‘ The Bachelor’s Baby,” with 
Mr. Francis Wilson. See above. 

Daly’s—* The King of Cadonia,”’ with Miss 
Marguerite Clark and Mr. William Norris. 
Notice later. 

Empire—Last week of Mr. Barrie’s ‘‘ What 
Every Woman Knows.”’ Miss Maude Adams 
in the clever satire on Scotch character. 

Garrick—Mr. Otis Skinner in ‘“ Your 
Humble Servant.” Notice later. 

Globe-—Messrs. Montgomery and Stone in 
“The Old Town.” Notice later. 
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THIRD FLOOR BACK ’’ 


title of “The Incubus.’’ It is now 
called “ The Affinity,’’ but in other par- 
ticulars is unchanged, although played 
by a different and equally good cast. It 
is a masterly study of the cat-woman 
by the French author and an admirable 
impersonation by the English actress. 
It’s a laughable little play but it is at 
the same time a savage dissection not 
only of a feminine type but of the mutual 
tyranny at the basis of some ‘relations 
between the sexes. It is frankly French 
and Frenchly frank, so it is not for 
young misses. But we have reached the 
point on our stage when the presumption 
is against the suitability of plays for 
mixed audiences unless that point is 
specifically stated. Metcalfe. 






© 
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Hackett—Mr. Andrew Mack in “ The 
Prince of Bohemia.’’ Notice later. 

Herald Square—Mr. Lew Fields and’ good 
company in *‘ Old Dutch.” Amusing musical 
farce. 

Hippodrome—Circus, ballet and water spec- 
tacle. Big and brilliant. 

Hudson—*‘ The Next of Kin,” by Mr. 
Charles Klein. See above. 

Lyceum—Marie Tempest in Mr. Maugham’s 
“ Penelcpe.”” Amusing but light comedy. 

Lyric— The City,” Mr. Clyde Fitch’s 
last play. Highly moving drama with Mr. 
Tully Marshall’s extraordinary exposition of 
degeneracy. 

Manhattan Opera House — Repertory of 
grand opera. 

Maxine Elhott’s—‘“ The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back.” Serious but amusing 
mystical play with excellent acting by Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson and London company. 

New Theatre—Repertory of dramas and 
minor opera. 

Savoy—* The Commanding Officer.” See 
above. 

Stuyvesani—“ The Lily.” 
well produced French drama. 

Wallack’s—“ A Little Brother of the Rich.”’ 
See above. 


Interesting ard 
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HE hero has just fin- 

ished his 
declaration to the heroine, 
who, with eyes 
and modest mien, is nestled 
maniy 


passionate 
drooping 


against his 
with due care that 


snugly 
3 bosom, 





her make-up does not 

\ Whe rub against the im- 
wy an ported French broad- 
yy oe cloth of his modest 
 . tf suit of work clothes, 
> ata ~ when, down shoots the 
ae,4t) curtain to the accom- 
Me Ss paniment of an _ out- 
BSS burst of applause. 
* S Does the curtain re- 
shana main down? Not 
much. Just sufficient 


time is allowed for the heroine to disen- 
from the manly hero’s 
the company to 


tangle herself 
arms and the rest of 
troop on the stage and form a long line, 
semi-circular in shape—and up it goes 
and the entire assemblage of actor-folk 
bows low in appreciation of the greeting 
from their friends, the audience. Down 
again. Up again. But, ah! This time, 
two or three members have slipped off— 
they’re the least important in the cast 
and are, by the rules of the profession, 
allowed just one bob of the head. An- 
other smiling and gracious bobbing of 
the heads—and then down again for the 
overworked curtain. Surely it will re- 
main down now. You guess wrongly. 
Some kind gentleman insists upon clap- 





ping and applauding, so he must, of 
course, have another view of. the 
company. This time there is. still 


another break in the ranks of the long 
line, for the order of importance has 
been adhered to and the next least 
important member or members of the 
cast vanish through the wings. This 
is kept up ad lib, just so long as a 
pair of palms resound. The number 
of people upon the stage steadily grows 
less until there are but three figures 
remaining, the hero, the heroine and 
the principal supporting actor. But 
what’s this? The curtain 
again! Will that demonstrative gen- 
never tire of applauding? 
Has he no thought of the brawny 
arms that are pulling on the lines that 
control the movements of the two- 
ton curtain? Maybe he knows the 
Quite possible. Just as he 
begins to tire from his exertions the 
friendly hands of the head usher take 
up the burden of his insistent de- 
mand for more curtain calls. That’s 


goes up 


tleman 


heroine! 


BY 





‘Lares’ 


The Refined Art of Getting Curtain Calls 


MORRIS JONES 


encouraging, so up again goes the cur- 
tain and disappointment is evident all 
over the house. Why? Because the hero 
and heroine have gone off the stage and 
no one remains but the principal support- 
ing actor, who bows low, and with humil- 
ity—he knows he’s there only because 
the hero and the heroine must needs have 
another call and the chances are the ap- 
plause will keep up—partly through the 
friendly impetus of the head usher and 
his minions and the kindly gentleman with 
the Sandow muscles whose arms never 
tire. Perseverance is its own reward— 
scattering applause is heard all over the 
and, sorry to say, some suspicious 
listen very much like 
escaping steam. So up again goes the 
curtain skyward and the hero is discov- 
ered by the wildly enthusiastic house 
standing C, which means center of the 
stage. He bows and bows and bows, and if 
his suspenders show no signs of breaking 
he bows again. This is a good long cur- 
tain call and some inspired genius raises 
the call of “ Speech.’’ But there will be 





house 





sounds which 


no speech just yet. For why? Simply 
this. The heroine must have another 
curtain call all to her lonely. The next 


time the curtain goes up there is she, 
standing in all the glory of her painted 
beauty, with a sweet smile of simplicity 
showing through the carmined lips. Her 
lips are seen to move. She whispers 
“Thank you! Thank you!’’ But she 
does not speak aloud. No, indeed. That 
comes later. Out of sheer self-defense 
the applause is made general, while the 
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“GOLLY, THIS IS HARD WORK FINDING 
OUT WHETHER SHE LOVES ME _ OR 
WHETHER SHE LOVES ME NOT?’’ 


escaping steam looses nothing in volume. 
It is peculiar, but there are some people 
who came to see the play and not the 
actors personally. One grouchy citizen 
on the third row calls an usher, who de- 
sists from applauding long enough to in 
quire as to the gentleman’s wants. 

“ What's this? ’’’ demands the coupon- 
holder aggressively. “Is the hero hold- 
ing a reception? ’’ 

The usher retires to his citadel from 
whence cometh the applause without 
deigning to answer the worthy cit. Re- 
luctantly, apparently, the curtain goes up 
once again, and the hero and heroine 
are seen standing in perfect harmony 
side by each, but with an eagle eye one 
upon the other—for neither gives up the 
right to the center of the stage. So they 
smile and smirk and bow and murmur 
appreciative words through parted lips. 
Will they never speak? Ah, yes, they 
will speak—just as soon as the tumult 
dies down. The hero is the principal 
member of the company, so to him is 
delegated the task of appeasing the de- 
mands of the hungry audience for a few 
words of wisdom and glistening, scintil- 

lating repartee. Do they get it? 
Well, you’ve been there yourself, prob- 
ably, and know just about what hap- 
pens when the hero makes a speech. 
Our recollection is that they usually 
go something after this fashion: 

(Hero steps forward to footlights, 
raises hand for silence) : I thank you 
—thank you from the bottom of my 
heart on behalf of myself and the 
members of my company. I am glad 
you like our show—glad you like our 
show. Thank you. Thank you. (He 
bows off R— which means off right 
side of stage.) 

Maybe if the applause keeps up 
long enough they’ll raise the curtain 
again! But no, down it stays, and 
up pipes the orchestra, and the ener- 
getic gentleman who lead the applaud- 
ing forces reaches for his hat and 
goes out into the night air and gets 
him a high ball, while the assiduous 
press agent sends out a beautiful story 
about twenty-five curtain calls. Finis! 























Reforms and Reformers 


HE curious thing about reforms is 
that they go right along in spite of 
reformers. One of the worst things that 
can happen to a reform is to have it sup- 
ported by some reformer. That is why 
reformers are so often defeated at the 
polls. On the other hand, however, kill- 
ing a reformer does not stop at reform. 

The reason is that reforms are neces- 
while reformers are not. Every 
day brings new conditions which compel 
us to reform our methods. But re- 
formers want to establish reforms before 
they become necessary. 

Reformers are wont to have exag- 
gerated ego. Many a man has lived a 
useful life for years, all the time actively 
though unconsciously participating in re- 
forms. If, during those years, you had 
accused him of being to all intents and 
purposes a reformer, he would have been 
insulted. But suddenly he sees what 
looks like a new light. He feels that he 
must become a reformer in name, and 
then, indeed, he becomes a reformer in 
name only. Alas! his 
over. Reform as 
broad a field 


sary 


usefulness is 
a profession is too 


for one human being. 


THE NEW DANTE 


“From the first circle downward did we go 
Unto the second, which a smaller space 
Contains, but as much more of bitter woe.” 


Perhaps some day we shall have a Re- 
form Trust which will work out all right, 
but individuals never. Life is too short 
and one man is too small a percentage 
of the whole. 

Reformers may come and reformers 
may go, but reforms go on forever. 


Freedom from Its Mountainous Price 


Height 

HE cost of building the Panama 
Canal will be something less than 
$400,000,000. That is, according to pres- 
ent estimates. According to one paper 
this will amount to $4 or $5 a piece for 
every man, woman and child in the coun- 
try, or a family of five, will put from $20 

to $25 into the canal. 

This is a fact. Yet it will be news to 
some people. 

No man, woman or child can get away 
from it. Each of us, without our own 
consent, is putting up the money. We 
are doing it unconsciously, without real- 
izing it, indirectly if you will, but we are 
doing it. 

There are a few other things that we 
are all paying for in the same way. We 
paid for all the money stolen by the sugar 
thieves. Those of us who live in New 








York and vicinity paid for the Thaw trial 
gut of our own pockets. We pay for the 
European trips of most of our million- 


aires. We pay for all the unnecessary 
expenses of the government. We have 
no choice. 


We do it, of course, in the name of 
Liberty—one hold up, 
one and inseparable, now and forever. 


united in graft, 








“ ELDERLY 


GENTLEMAN WANTS LODGING ”® 

































































The Latest Books 


ARY AUSTIN, who, since she first stood sponsor 
for the Arizona “ Land of Little Rain,’’ has come 
to speak of these desert regions with almost 
maternal alternations of proud understanding 
and humble admiration, has gathered into an 
alluring little volume called Lost Borders some 
of the broken beginnings and tag ends of failed 

endeavor and forgotten happenings that she has salvaged 
from the sands. It is characteristic of the writer and it is 
the determining characteristic of the book that it is not the 
salience of the human drama but its insignificance that seizes 
the imagination in these fragments of story; and that they 
get their needed touch of finality not from their being humanly 
inevitable, but from their having chanced upon nature in the 
utter aloofness and irresponsiveness of her desert self-con- 
templation. The attitude of Mrs. Austin to the American 
desert is in striking contrast to that of Mr. Robert Hichens 
to the African. Mr. Hichens has, as one might say, rented 
the Sahara furnished; and after seeing to the putting in of 
all the modern requirements for the purpose, has used it as a 
studio and schooled its inhabitants as models. Mrs. Austin 
has rather given herself to the desert than set up any claim 
over it, either of lease or of squatter sovereignty. And one 
is conscious in all her writings that the desert in return has 
made her articulate. 


ARY ROBERTS RINEHART, the author of 
The Man in Lower Ten and other polite but 
headlong fiction, has a way (in print) of look- 
ing one straight in the eye while telling a 
story that (the way, not the story), greatly 
relieves the strain her narratives sometimes 
put upon our credulity. In fact, it is not only 

difficult but distasteful, in the face of such obvious and at- 
tractive bona fides, to quibble about mere lapses in likelihood 
or lost links in the chain of sequence. And Miss Rinehart, in 
the beginning of her latest tale, When a Man Marries, ad- 
dresses us with her usual gay and comradly assurance and 
carries us unprotesting past the improbabilities of her initial 
assumption. But later on the plot gets out of hand, the chain 
of sequence disintegrates into a mere jumble of broken links 
and even Miss Rinehart’s own conviction falters and she 
finishes with averted gaze. And when the eye of the trainer 
waivers the only thing that a well-intentioned wild animal 
can do is to leave the ring. 





RECEIVED, a week or so since, a letter from an 
author whose name I did not know calling my atten- 
tion to a novel that shall be nameless and asking that 
it might receive a prompt review in Lire. I do not 
mention the incident as being unique. I cite it simply 
because, happening at the time to be eagerly devour- 
ing works on exploration (I had just finished Shackle- 
ton’s Heart of the Antarctic and was deep in Sven Hedin’s 
Trans-Himalaya), it made me realize that I was no more to 












RS ApeAms 


SAY, MISTER, WON’T YER GIVE ER POOR FELLER A LITTLE 
SOMETHIN’ TER GET HIS WINTER FEDDERS OUT ER HOCK? ”’ 


“ 


be tempted just then by a work of fiction than a sated trout, 
lazily fanning himself with his own fins in a translucent pool, 
is to be taken on an artificial fly; and because, too, it set me 
wondering as to whether, ordinarily, there is not some actual 
method as well as much apparent madness in our selection of 
reading matter. Are there not intermittent instincts, that we 
perhaps mistake for whims, that compel our literary appetites? 
Does the dog, do you think, eat grass on occasion because he 
knows that he has been fed too exclusively upon dog-biscuits, 
or because he happens to feel like having some? I only 
know that quite suddenly I craved nothing in the way of 
print except the journals of Messrs. Shackleton and Hedin; 
that having had my desire I found them, each in its own way, 
very much to my taste; and that having dwelt intimately and 
thrillingly with their authors in strange lands I returned re- 
freshed in spirit and reawakened to the power of an unshaken 
will over adverse circumstances and of a courageous honesty 
over suspicious humanity. Incidentally I am ashamed to say 
that I brought away from the adventure a quite unreasoning 
distaste for a novel that shall be nameless by a writer with 
whose qualifications I am unacquainted. J. B. Kerfoot. 
Lost Borders, by Mary Austin. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 
When a Man Marnes, by Mary Roberts Rinehart. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. $1.50. 
The Heart of the Antarctic, by Lieutenant E. H. Shackleton. 
The J. B. Lippincott Company. Two volumes. $10.00. 
Trans-Himalaya, by Sven Hedin. The Macmillan Company. 
Two volumes. $7.50. 


Not an Exception 


HE late Mrs. Astor left an estate of something less than 
two millions, and among her personal belongings was a 
pearl necklace. Among the pearls on this necklace many 
proved to be imitation. Mrs. Astor’s position enabled her 
to wear them without suspicion on the part of any one that 
they were not genuine. 

This need excite no surprise. It is typical of humanity in 
general. To be genuine through and through is the exception 
and not the rule, and the fact that many men and women 
can really afford to be genuine does not seem to matter in 
the least. Among their effects will always be found a fair 
proportion of imitations. 

Think of all the pompous, God-fearing, respectable, looked- 
up-to, successful, erudite and irreproachable men who have 
died since the world began, and of all the imitation thoughts 
they have left behind them! 
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future he would be more careful of it. 





What Life Beheld 


ENEATH a shady tree they sat. 
He held her hand, she held his hat, 

I held my breath, and lay quite flat— 

They kissed; I saw them do it. 


He held that kissing was no crime, 

She held her lips up every time; 

I held my peace, and wrote this rhyme, 
While they thought no one knew it. 


r man saw the present as clearly as 


he thinks he sees the past and the 





PROGRAMME LIABLE TO CHANGE WITHOUT FURTHER NOTICE 


The Lady 


HE lady of the establishment was 
getting ready to go out. 

Word was passed out to the garage, 
and the chauffeur saw that the clock in 
the car was wound up, that the electric 
heating apparatus was in condition and 
ready to turn on, that the writing pad 
was in place, and that not a particle of 
dust was on the seats. 

The head butler, the under butler, the 
grooms and the hall maid were all noti- 
fied. 

Two ladies’ maids passed upstairs. 
One put on the lady’s shoes. The other 
hooked her up. They ran back and 
forth bringing her things. Flowers, 
delicate perfumes, laces, plumes, jewels 
—everything that a lady needs when 
she goes out—were all there 

The investment, including these ar- 
ticles of value, amounted to two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

The cost of having the lady go out, in- 


cluding fixed charges, wear and tear, 
labor, interest account and a _ proper 
sum charged off to the sinking fund, 
amounted to one hundred dollars and 
four cents. 

The head butler went back into his 
province and lighted his pipe. The 
maids refreshed themselves with tea. 
The others settled back and read the 
afternoon papers—waiting for her to 
come back. 

The lady herself was the only object 
in the whole transaction who was abso- 
lutely valueless. She couldn’t have 
earned six dollars a month at any occu- 
pation. She had no market value. From 
every standpoint she was useless. 

That is, from every standpoint except 
one—she furnished a vacuum around 
which money circulated. 


LL the people are divided into two 

parts: Those who wait for the 

midseason bargain sales and those who 
can afford not to. 


Will It Come to This ? 


= O you mean to tell me their church 
is crowded? ”’ 
“Yes. Why not? They pay ten thou- 


” 


sand a year to their advertising man. 





TO PRESERVE CUT GLASS—KEEP IT OUT OF 
BABY’S REACH 
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The Wolf 
A shepherd found a wolf one 
Within his fold, well 
In very best of sheep's array. 


day 
quite disguised 
The wolf discovered was surprised. 


little game ? 
I wish that you would Iet me know.’ 


The “You're all 


“How did you see my 


shepherd said, the 
same. 
You always overact it 


—Lippincott’s. 


so!’ 


“ 


I GIVE you my word, the next person 


who interrupts the proceedings,’’ said 


the judge sternly, “ will be expelled from 
the courtroom and ordered home.’’ 
’? cried the prisoner. 


Then the judge pondered.—Judgc. 


The Fourth Time 


“ Hooray ! 


“Thrice armed is he who hath his 
quarrel just,’’ he murmured, apropos of 
nothing. “1 THOU 
“Yes,’’ said a friend standing by, THE SPIRIT 
“but four times he who gets his blow “WELL, 
in fust! ’’—Lippincott’s. YOU SEE IT? 


al 2 


CHT YOU SAID YOU WOULD SHOW ME 
OF SOME MEMBER OF MY FAMILY? ”’ 
DON’T YOU KNOW AN OMELET WHEN 
~ $9 


[,1F8 is published every ‘hursday, simultaneously in the United States, Great Britain, Canada and 


sritish Possessions. $5.00 a year in advance. 
Union, $1.04 a year; to Canada, 52 cents. 


Single current copies, 10 cents. 
Months from date of publication, 25 cents. 


No contribution will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and addressed envelope. 


does not hold itself responsible for the loss or non return of unsolicited contributions. 
LiFe is for sale by all Newsdealers in Great Britain. 
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To be entirely satisfactory 


cemine Pantasote 


all, cleanable. None but the genuine PANTASOTE leath 
will meet these requirements. Nothing spoils the appearan 


sun or grease, just as do tires. 


Send postal for booklet on top materials, and sample 
with which to compare when buying, and 
prevent substitution, 


AUTOMOBILE TOPS should be covered with 


A good covering must be thoroughly waterproof, capable 
of resisting exposure to sunlight, rain and snow, and above 


of a high grade car more thana shabby top. A top is bound 
to become shabby if you cannot clean it or if it fades. 
Materials of the cloth on both sides variety (‘* Mohairs, 
etc.’’) are handsome when new but they cannot be cleaned 
and the rubber interlining gum rots when exposed to the 
Dealers who argue against 
the use of PANTASOTE invariably offer a cheap, inferior 
substitute which will increase their profits at your expense. 
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The Tale That Taft Told 


While spending the winter in Georgia, 
before his inauguration as President, Mr 
Taft went to the city of Athens to de- 
liver an address to the students of the 
University of Georgia. He met a mem 
ber of the faculty—a staunch Democrat 
—who said: 

“ Judge, I voted the Democratic ticket, 
but wanted to see you win.”’ 

Judge Taft replied: 

“You remind me of the story of Prer 
Jasper and Brer Johnson, who were both 
deacons in the Shilo Baptist Church, al- 
though avowed enemies. 

“Brer Jasper died and the other dea- 
cons told Brer Johnson he 
something good about the 
Sunday night. At first he declined, 
finally consented. 
night, the 
eulogy arrived, he arose slowly and said: 
‘Brederen and Sisteren, I promised ter 
say sump’n good ‘bout 
to-night, an’ I will say we 
gone whar we knows he ain't.’ 
Magazine. 


must say 
deceased on 
but 
time for 


“ Sunday when 


Deacon Jasper 
all hopes he’s 
’—Uncle 
Remus’ 


“He’s got no license to talk the way 
he does.’’ 

“ Oh, 
What he 
land Leader. 


license, all right. 
muzzle! ’’—Cleve- 


he’s got a 


lacks is a 


C., England, AGEeNts. 


St. Georges, Paris; 1, Via Firenze, Milan; Mayence, Germany. 


The text and illustrations in Li¥k are egy apiece. For Reprint Rights in Great Britaina 


to Lire, 1/4 Southampton Row, London, W. 
Prompt notification should be sent by subscr lieve of any change wane SS 
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Brentano's, 37 Ave. de l’Opera, 























ARROW COLLAR 


with the Ara-notch are the easiest of the fold collars to put on as 
They stay closed in front. 


ARROW CUFFS | 

are made of better fabrics and i1 a more careful way than o@ 

nary cuffs. 
Send for “* 


I5¢., 2 for 25¢, Can 


25¢. a pair. 
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Proper Dress."” Cluett, Peabody & Co., Makers, 491 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
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COBWEBS ON 
THE BRAIN §& 


They’re bound to accumulate in the course 
of the day’s work—but they're gone in a min- 
ute when you get after them with a drink of 
Underberg Boonekamp Bitters. You need it 
as soon as you close up your desk. It’s invigo- 
rating, restful, refreshing. But under no circum- 
stances accept any but UNDERBERG—the 
kind that has been imported into the United 
States to the extent of over 7,000,000 bottles. 


Enjoyable as a Cocktail 
and Better for You 
A favorite at all the leading Hotels, Clubs, Restau- 
rants, and on sale by the bottle at wine merchants’ and 
grocers’, Ask for UNDERBERG and see that it’s the 
original. Booklet free. 
Bottled only by H. Underberg Albrecht 
Rheinberg, Germany, since @ 
LUYTIES BROTHERS 
204 William Street, New York 
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AND 
FINE OLD 
LIQUEUR 


BRANDIES 


4 Cook 
as 


GENUINE OLD 
BRANDIES MADE 
FROM WINE 


Sole Agents 
G.S. NICHOLAS 6CO. 
New York 





























Special Offer for 


Copyright 1908 by Life Pub. Co. 
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PLAYING BRIDGE 


PON receipt of your subscription for one year, at our 
U regular rate of Five Dollars, we will be pleased to send 
you a Photo-Gravure reproduction, 12x7}% in size, on plate 
paper 20x15 inches, of Mr. Balfour Ker’s painting, ‘PLAYING 
BRIDGE,” miniature of which is shown herewith. 


This offer is open until April 1, 1910, and the Photo- 
Gravure will be sent on each yearly subscription entered on our 
mailing list before that time, in order of its receipt. 


Canadian, $5.52 ; Foreign, $6.04 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 West 31st St., New York 
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I TELL YOU WHAT, BUZZ, YOU 
COULDN’T DO THIS ON AN_ EMPTY 
STOMACH.’’ 








PARTLY-PAID-FOR BOOKS 


One Man’s Loss is Another Man’s Gain 
Wee rns Is Your Opportunity—Read Carefully 


We have on hand fifty-seven (57) sets of the original American 
and English copyrighted complete edition of 


Guy de Maupassant’s Works 


This edition is absolutely unexpurgated and [contains a wonderful crit- 
icai preface by Paul Bourget, of the,French Academy. These fifty-seven 
(57) sets—seventeen (17) magnificent volumes—are exquisitely bound in 
Blue Vellum De Luxe Cloth, with distinctive brown and gold labels, silk 
head bands and gold tops—have been partly paid for bysomeone. These 
sets were subscribed for by our customers and delivered to them, and we 
received in payment about one-half of our price; then the books were re- 
turned to us on account of the inability oi the subscribers to pay us the bal- 
ance due. The books have been thoroughly inspected, and where a vol- 
ume was not absolutely good as new, a new volume was substituted ; thus 
these fifty-seven sets are perfect in every respect. This we guarantee. 

The regular price of the seventeen (17) volumes is $51 a set, butas we 
have already received about one-half of the price of these books from our 
customers, we have decided to let these special sets, only fifty-seven (57) 
in number, go to those who first apply, for less than half-price, upon 
small monthly payments. Read the coupon carefully. 


As Realistic as Balzac—More Entertaining than 
the Arabian Nights 








Seventeen beautiful volumes—8 x5 44 inches, containing 327 master- 
pieces, 6.000 pages, from the master mind of the greatest and most inter- 
esting short-story writer the world has known. It isa library of the most 
whimsical, the most passionate, the most humorous, the most pathetic 
stories that have ever been written. 


This is the Original American and English copy- 
righted, COMPLETE Edition 


De Maupassant wrote with the conviction that in life there could be no 
phase so noble or so mean, so honorable or so contemptible, so lofty or 
so low, asto be unworthy of chronicling—no groove of human virtue or 
fault, success or failure, wisdom or folly that did not possess its own pecu- 
liar psychological aspect and therefore demanded analysis. 

Robust in imagination and fired with natural fervor, his psychological 
curiosity kept him true to human nature, while at the same time his mental 
eye when fixed upon the most ordinary phases of human conduct, could 
see some ~~ motive or aspect of things hitherto unnoticed by the care- 
less crowd. 

His dramatic instinct was supremely powerful. He seemed to select 
unerringly the one thing in which the soul of the scene is prisoned, and, 
making that his keynote, gives a picture in words which haunts the mem- 
ory like a strain of music. 

These marvelous, quaint, delicious stories should be a part of every 
library. Here are given tales of travel and adventure, of mystery and 
dread, of strange medical experiences, of love, of comedy, and pathos 
that hovers upon the borders of comedy, and of tragedy. 

Hundreds of thousands know and own these books. Their sale is ever 
increasing, because they are real books to be read andenjoyed—not to 
put away and never looked at. 


Seventeen Beautiful Volumes of Delightful Reading 


consisting of over 5,500 pages, printed from a new cast of French Elzevir 
type—elegant and clear—on pure white antique egg-shell-finished paper, 
made especially for this edition. Pages have deckle edges and liberal 
margins. There are 30 illustrations from original drawings. The books 
are exquisitely bound in Blue Vellum De Luxe Cloth, with distinctive 
brown and gold title label, silk head bands and gold tops. 
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THE CASGRAIN SPEEDOMETER... 


For Automobiles 





Shows the rate of speed in figures this size : 
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The ONLY instrument showing FIGURES for EACH mile 


Descriptive Catalogues on request 


COUCH & SEELEY CO., 10 Thatcher St., Boston, M: 
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The Voice of the East to the Voice of 
the West 


A most appreciative cuss, 

The Sun gets up to look at us, 

But when he strikes the West instead 

He gets so bored he goes to bed. 
—Success. 


AsHEVULE, N. C.: The four-season resort of the 
South, THe Manor the English-like Inn of Asheville. 


There Are Others 


A big-hearted Irish politician in a 
Western city had just left a theatre one 
night when he was approached by a beg- 
gar, who said: 

“ Heaven bless your bright, benevolent 
face! A little charity, sir, for a poor 
cripple.’’ 

The politician gave the man some 
coins, saying: 

“And how are you crippled, oid 
man? ”’ 

“ Financially, sir,’’ answered the beg- 
gar, as he made off.—Lippincott’s Maga- 
cine. 


’ 


In Desperate Straits 


“What do you think of a man with a 
rip in his coat and only three buttons on 
his vest? ’’ 

“He should either get married or di- 
vorced.’’—Boston Transcript. 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
50 cents per case of 6 glass stoppered bottles 
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Trane wot 


SUDDEN CHANGES 


FROM DRY TO WET, OR HOT TO 
COLD, PLAY HAVOC WITH OUR 
HEALTH AND COMFORT. A PURE 
NUTRITIOUS AND INVIGORATING 
STIMULANT SUCH AS 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


IS RECOMMENDED AT SUCH TIMES 
BECAUSE OF ITS HIGH QUALITY AND 


ABSOLUTE 
PURITY 





Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Alas for Literature! 


How rarely do we find a really satis- 
fying index to a book of literary criti- 
cism. [he work itself may be thor- 
ough, painstaking, comprehensive; it 
may blaze a path through the wilder- 
ness of letters, it may set up finger- 
posts for the faltering. But unless the 
index has been prepared by an expert 
the browsing reader may be put to un- 
necessary pains in his quest of wisdom 
and refreshment. 

And so it is the index to Mr. Percival 
Pollard’s “ Their Day in Court: The 
Case of American Letters and Its 
Causes,” that tempts us to fault-finding. 
In a sense, to be sure, it is all-embrac- 
ing. No proper name has been slurred, 
however casual its occurrence in the 
text. Hercules, Kit Carson, Christ, 
Mecenas, the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
God—these and some other names a 
slovenly compiler might have over- 
looked as more or less irrelevant to 
the theme. Yet better be thorough 
than superficial, say we. It is when 
we turn anxiously to the P’s that we 
note a paucity: there is but one entry 
under “ Pollard.” Yet Mr. Pollard in 
these pages has set down many enter- 
taining things concerning Mr. Pollard 
—things which may escape the atten- 
tion of a hasty reader who relies too 
much upon the index. Mr. Pollard’s 
intimate acquaintance with Richard 
Mansfield, the murdering of a new- 
born Pollard play by incompetent ac- 
tors (the newspapers, for once, were 
not accessory to the crime and the pub- 
lic established an alibi), Mr. Pollard’s 
friendship for Mr. Ambrose Bierce, 
Mr. Pollard’s persecution by malignant 
critics—these and other vital records 
are not sufficiently accented in a vol- 
ume of nearly 500 pages without chap- 
ter headings. We think Mr. Pollard 
might very properly have indexed 
them under “I”—a hint which we 













Test Your Mouth 
for Acid 


Test Papers and Trial Tube of 
Pebeco Sent Free 





6e ° : s.8 A Test Paper moistened on the 
Acid-mouth’”’ is the condition Prion ge. Pogue dv be 


color if the mouth is acid. 


which always causes tooth decay— 
therefore, to preserve your teeth, keep your mouth alkaline 
(anti-acid), which can easily be done by the regular use of 


PEBECcO 





TOOTH PASTE 








the dentifrice that corrects acidity immediately, as well as 
cleans, polishes and whitens the teeth, refreshes and sterilizes 
the mouth, protects gold fillings, prevents spongy, bleeding 
gums, and in fact, greatly benefits the entire oral cavity. 

Pebeco is a scientific dentifrice, originated in the Hygienic 
Laboratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., Hamburg, Germany. It is 
used and recommended by dentists all over the world. 


TOOTH PASTE 


PEBECO 


Sold everywhere in large 50c. tubes. If your dealer will 
not supply you, we will mail prepaid on receipt of price. 


Pebeco, while not over-scented or flavored to resemble 
a confection, is extremely pleasant and refreshing to use 
and is very economical, as only a small quantity is used at 
at each brushing of the teeth. 


For free Trial Tube and Test Papers address 








LEHN & FINK, 108 William Street, New York 


RAD BRIDGE. herewith bestow upon all intending 


historians. 























Registered at Pat. Office LoxDon: WASHINGTON: OTTAWA ° . : 
ennea Another objection, though it may 
ALPHA AND _ ain ‘ ne 
Quoth Alpha aside to Omega, seem a trivial one: The publisher’s 
“ . » § es . ’T ” ° és . 
4 PA» dn dsr oo = ee note informs us that “the index re- 
penne yd hg fers to more than 1,000 books and au- 
SILK VELOUR PLAYING CARDS thors.” But this is misleading. We 
Latest, same quality, -_ re and ~~ - 5 ag oa. ; : 
stitched linen card, only difference design of back. “It’s a beauty.’ 4 . > ack > ; > 
Ten suncir A (less Sascuse secures our handsome a oe prote st that Jupite r, Jac k the Rippe r, 
of Bridge Whist accessories with new illustrated catalog. Address Dept. L. ack sacle £ ) we . - " 
Radcliffe & Co., 144 Pearl St., New York, and London, E. C. H ickensack, tor example, do not really 
fall within this category. We were 














SEDER 


LIQUEUR 


Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


to be still the exclusive 
nowned product is now 






_ The original and genuine Chartreuse has always been and still 
is made by the Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), who, since 
their expulsion from France, have been located at Tarragona, 
Spain; and, although the old labels and insignia originated by the 
Monks have been adjudged by the Federal Courts of this country 
roperty of the Monks, their world-re- 
ay s known as‘“Liqueur Péres Chartreux” 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 


Bitjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
7 Sole Agents for the United States. 





also somewhat disconcerted upon 
learning that “ The Atlantic,” to which 
there are 16 references in the index, 
is not a magazine, but a large body of 
water. 








* * * 


Mr. Pollard’s thesis is the woful 
state into which American literature 
has fallen 
to “the Ladies,” and to the critics and 


a state which he ascribes 





their commercial master, the press. 
For many years a book reviewer, he 
himself has managed to remain an 
honest man. No publisher has cajoled, 
no editor throttled him, no suggestion 





(Continued on page 104) 
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You will be satisfied with the products of | The Doom of the Novel 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc who often goss 


I 7 | ) 66 d th t G w” cab riding with Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
r me S ee S a ro but who is nevertheless better knowy 
as an historian, has been delivering , 


Shall we mail you our New Complete Catalog? raed : ee 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Building, Philadelphia. pratt odage sie tagdore, solace 





the opinion that the novel as a form of 
literary expression is outworn, and 











that at no distant day the author wil] 


9 Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion. A . 
pleasing aromatic for all wine, spirit and soda employ some other medium. 
beverages. A delightful tonic and invigor- " 
ator. At wine merchants’ and druggists’. (Continued on page 105) 

Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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(Continued from page 103) 


of compromise has moved him one 
inch from an intrenchment fortihed by 
impeccable taste, resolute opinion and 
serene self-confidence. It will be seen 
that his influence must have been con- 
siderable, despite occasional breaks in 
the continuity of his service as critic. 
Yet what can one man do unaided in 
the face of a press everywhere given 
over to puffery and the advertisement 
of commerce? What can one man 
do in a country which produces no 
poetry, no essays, no critics of the first 
calibre ?—a country too ignorant to ac- 
claim Mr. Ambrose Bierce as the peer 
of Poe and Hawthorne and Maupas- 


sant. Is it strange that Mr. Pollard A 
is oppressed by a sense of isolation? y % SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is a mirror that 

The “Case” as he puts it seems to reflects omnes a week every interesting item of the world’s 

a = tee ann ten. progress. No paper is so broad in its scope; none so 

us quite hopeless. ow eralere ane ‘be valuable to the person who would be well informed and conversant with _ 
neath contempt, our writers no longer the world’s fair . You may read dozens of periodicals but they will not 
practice an art, but follow a trade. give the reliable information and entertainment found in the SCIENTIFIC 
Fhe ane geet It stands alone in its field. It is not a dry, aon journal, 
: : ' . i cules ing in uninteresting facts and figures—it is news, live, wide awake, interesting, 
nobody on the job were it otherwise. il a! _ entertaining. Everything new in science and art; every new discovery and inven- 
Behold the dyer’s hand subdued to Ftt or tion; the latest information of industrial development and scientific research—all are 
what it works in; Mr. Pollard’s own Mie told in a bright, interesting and untechnical way. 
sytle amateurish and flabby, his method _ ,. The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN searches every corner of the earth for news 
crude, his self-conceit absurd, his ar- that is interesting to everyone who wants to be in touch with the world’s progress. Our 
; nega trom i * wit correspondents are in all the leading countries of the world. $1,000 would not pay the 
en ewes ee eee Wan subscription price of the papers that contribute a part of the information you get in the 
trivialities. In swimming against the 


obvious tide of medocrity we fear he , 
has remained too long in the water. 
a 


Subscription price, $3.00 per year 


nee | The Scientific American Reference Book 
With One Year’s Subscription 


Nothing for a true critic to praise, and 








still on Sale for 
CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “CLEVELAND ” 
ND SUPERBLY FITTED. This book is entirely different from anything of its kind ever published. It is better— 


19,608 TONS, BRAND NEW, f 
more complete—more reliable. Compiled after 50 years’ experience with the wants 0 
THE others. Contains 500 pages of the most recent and useful information; 50,000 facts, often 
accompanied A hay diagrams and comparisons. Revised by eminent santana = 
government officials. A book for every-day reference—more useful than an encyclopedi 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO, FEB. 5, 1910. because you find what you want in an instant in a more condensed form. This book is 
One Steamer for the Entire Cruise handsomely bound and sells for $1.50, but you get it free while it lasts with a year's 
J ae costing only $650 and up, including all subscription to the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. Send $3.00 to-day and get this o~ 
ROUTE:. Cc Pp , and the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN every week for one year. Detailed prospectus an 
India, Ceylon, Egypt: Italy. ete, An umaeeed eee: | sample copy of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN on request. os 


visit unusually attractive places. 
Two tH ORIENT CRUISE Subscription Department No. F. 
Februz 5, 1910, by S. S. “ Grosse prat,”? 7 - 7 
eluding 2 days Beye ‘and Palestine, 400 2? fora MUNN & CO., Inc., Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York 
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Literary Zoo 
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To many persons who have never 
speculated in cotton, this prediction 
will seem rash. What, they will ask, is 
to take the place of the novel? The 
essayist has been retired without a 
pension. No one reads _ narrative 
poems. In the United States, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bliss Perry, there is no 
dramatic literature at all. Mr. Shaw, 
the foremost if not the only living Brit- 
ish playwright, must needs bolster up 
his published plays with prefaces. It 
is conceivable perhaps that a preface 
might be more interesting than a novel 
(Mr. Shaw, in fact, has set a new 
fashion by writing one for Mr.. Hall 
Caine), yet it can hardly be questioned 
that a preface without a sequel would 
be rather impossible. As for history, 
it has mostly been novelized already. 

* * Ok 


Still Mr. Belloc is no mere sensa- 
tionalist, and it may indeed be true 
that the novel is destined to disappear. 
But why? Assuming that Mr. Belloc 
is a true prophet there can be but one 
answer to that question—Psychology. 
Literature, as Thomas Hardy has com- 
prehensively put it, is mainly the ex- 
pression of souls in revolt. Now this 
tebellion of the soul is a pernicious 
habit, a “state of mind” induced by a 
false or morbid mental attitude. While 
Christians were boiling in oil, Marcus 
Aurelius was busy writing his “ Medi- 
tations” to prove that nothing really 
mattered. And Marcus Aurelius was 
right. So was Epictetus, who held 
similar views. The idea is an old one, 
its general application and acceptance 
are new. For only in our own day is 
the psychologist abroad—especially .the 
therapeutic psychologist. There is Du 
Bois in France. Have you murdered 
your mother-in-law? Are you a mem- 
ber of the Sugar Trust? If you had 
seen Du Bois in the first place, your 
mother-in-law would be alive, you 
would be an honest man. Or perhaps 
the future worries you. You awake in 
the night terrified lest posterity may 
not be able to pay its milk bill. You 
are, let us say, apprehensive lest, one, 
hundred years hence, there be no for- 
ests and therefore no wood pulp for 
the making of the Evening Journal. 
But whether you are an incipient crim- 
inal, or have an hereditary tendency to 
philanthropy, or are merely subject to 
attacks of artistic temperament, Du 
Bois will set you right. 

Du Bois is but one of many. Chris- 
tian Science in its blind and blundering 
way, mental science, the philosophy of 
Professor James and Louis Stevenson, 
Psychotherapy in its highest sense—all 


(Continued on page 106) 
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KODAK 


at the 


North Pole 


Lieut. Peary in 1892 


**My pictures were ‘all taken with a Kodak’ and 
I regard the Kodak as responsible for my having 
obtained a series of pictures which in quality and 
quantity exceed any that have been brought back 
from Greenland and the Smith Sound region.”’ 


RaQ Pon V.b\, 


Commander Peary in 1909 


*‘Being satisfied since my first expedition in 
1891 that the Eastman cameras and films were 
best suited for this class of work, I have used both 
exclusively in all of my Arctic expeditions since, 
and it is to this that I attribute the fact that I have 
brought back a series of photographs which in quanti- 
ty and quality probably exceed any other series 
of photographs obtained from the Arctic regions.’’ 


Wherever adverse conditions demand 
absolute dependability in photographic 
equipment—there the Kodak goods are 
chosen. The photographic success of Com- 
mander Peary’s expedition is fully demon- 
strated by the pictures—all of them from 
Kodak films, illustrating his thrilling, 
historic narrative now running in HAMP- 
TON’S MAGAZINE. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
dealers or by mail, ROCHESTER, N. . = The Kodak City. 


Catalogue free at the 
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Gentlemen: 


Some Turkish tobacco costs 4c per pound, and some 


cost $2.50 plus the duty. 


Not more than 6 per cent of Turkish tobacco is 
deemed fit for Egyptian Deities. 


Remember these differences. Some Turkish tobacco 
is fifty times as good as some others. 





Egyptian Deities 


‘The Utmost in Cigarettes’’ 





An army of men are employed in 
Turkey just to get the cream of the crop 
for these cigarettes. 

They cover the country on horseback 
to pick out the best leaves grown. 

Then these leaves are examined; one 
by one, and most of them are discarded. 


A man will often spend two weeks to 
pick out 20 pounds of leaves good enough 
for Egyptian Deities. 


Then we blend the leaves from sixty 
bales—from a dozen sections—from two 
or three crops. 


10 for 25 cents. 


Thus we get an inimitable flavor which 
never varies much. 


It is this infinite pains—this disre- 
gard of cost—this skill acquired through 
decades of experience—that make Egyp- 
tian Deities the premier cigarettes of the 
world. 


Beyond these no man can go. Were 
you willing to pay ten times the price, 
no skill on earth could produce anything 
better. 


And no man has yet produced a cigar- 
ette approaching this exquisite flavor. 


Gork Tips or Plain 


Every box of ‘‘EGYPTIAN DEITIES”? bears the fac-simile signature of S. ANARGYROS 


Factory and Depot: New York City 


A Corporation 
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are phases of the same movement. 

Works on psychology push the popu- 

larity of the best seller. Tempera- 
ments are being turned inside out; dis- 
position, character, tastes, are being 
modified while you wait. Ultimately 
there will be nothing tragic in life, be- 
cause nobody will consent to take it 
tragically. Only after centuries of 
civilization have we learned how to 
hide our emotions. Othello, Hamlet, 
Macbeth seem very primitive indeed. 
Even Lear, to the modern understand- 
ing, made quite a lot of unnecessary 
fuss. The next step will be to get rid 





of our emotions altogether. That is 


SOUTH CAROLINA’S 
Famous Resort 


THE KIRKWOOD 


Long Leaf Pine Belt 
T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ 


Camden, 8S. C 














best processes. 








“Oh Be Jolly” 


The best ale because brewed from the best ingredients and by the 
A full flavored, full bodicd aie, as delicious to the 
taste as it is satisfying to the must exacting requirements, 
ideal ale for family use. Try it. 


At leading Hotels, Restaurants and Cafes 


A. G. VAN NOSTRAND, 2BUker, Hil! Broweria 




















doubtless what Mr. Belloc had in mind. 
No storm and stress, no melodrama, 
no emotions—no characters worth put- 
ting in a novel. W. T. Larned. 


A Slander Refuted 


Professor Thomas 
heard of Professor 
plains that poets distort the facts. To 
which Euphemia Hemans Simpson, 
who lends the Evening Mail its dis- 
tinctive literary quality, retorts that 
poets are stubborn things. Acting, 
however, on the complaint, we have 
made a vigorous investigation of the 
magazines, and have reached a con- 
clusion adverse to the Professor. Of 
the fifty-three poems analyzed we find 
that forty-nine contain more truth than 
poetry. We do not wish to do Pro- 
fessor Thomas an injustice. Possibly 
he had in mind our earlier hand-made 
poetry, in which the imagination ran 
riot, to the great confusion of readers 
accustomed to simplicity of statement. 
Now that machinery has come into 
general use a poet who habitually dis- 
torted the facts would not be tolerated 
—not even in the office of the Even- 
ing Journal. 


you have all 
Thomas—com- 





Excellent Reason 

“Oi'll work no more for that man 
Dolan.”’ 

“ An’ why?’’ 

“ Shure, an’ ‘tis on account av a fe- 
mark he made.’’ 

An’ phwat was that?’’ 

““ Says he, ‘ Casey,’ says he, ‘ ye’re dis- 
charged.’ ’’—London Sketch. 




































Stops Your Tire Expense 


Double the life of your tires: Don’t have them bear the great 
weight of your automobile when not in use. Tires will not stand 
this strain nearly as much as if car were running. For the Winter 
months don’t fail to get 


Moore’s Tire Saving Jacks 


They save your tires and cost only $6.50 for a set of four. They 
prevent grease on garage floor from softening and rotting the 
Only two operations to raise heaviest car from 
floor. Slip padded loop over hub and prsh down lever. A child 
can do it in a few seconds. Does away with laborious task of 
blocking up car when not in use for a week or two. 

Please write us today. We'll send you name of dealer in your 
town who handles Moore’s Tire Saving Jacks. Also our littie 
booklet ‘‘When it’s Bedtime for your Auto.’”’ Write now. 2) 


J. C. MOORE & CO., 


rubber coating. 





1600 Forrest St., | RACINE, WIS. 
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When you think of writing think of 
WHITING 





























Nearly a half century of successful experi- 
ence in the art of paper-making is a guar- 
antee of the excellence of the Whiting 
Papers. The reputation of their papers is 
world-wide, and three great modern mills 
are kept busy producing them. 


They are made in textures and surfaces to 
suit every taste, and are sold by all first-class 
stationers in every good-sized city or town 


in the United States. 
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To THE EpiTor oF LIFE: 

Dear Sir:—I write to commend 
heartily the sketch in your Xmas num- 
ber, by Young, illustrating the attitudes 
of a waiter. It is the best thing I have 
seen on the subject and about the only 
thing I have seen anywhere on what 
seems to be a fruitful subject for satire. 
I would like to suggest, along with your 
special numbers, a “ Waiter’s Number ”’ 
of Lire (quoted in advance). Of all the 
insidious nuisances I know of, the tip- 
demanding waiter and the ticket specu- 
lator are the most brazen in their de- 
fiance of written and unwritten laws re- 
garding good conduct—deportment, etc. 
But I wish to remind you, and all good 
people who hate these human leeches, 
that, as your Dramatic Editor shows the 
ticket speculator up to be merely the 
tool of a crooked manager, so may it be 
said of the insinuating waiter, that he 
is really only one of the tentacles of the 
restaurant octopus. The evil is spread- 
ing. But recently a waiter in this city 
refused a 10 per cent. tip on a bill 
amounting to $5.00, saying that he 
couldn’t “appreciate it.’’ You know 
what that meant. It was an openly 
brazen attempt to humiliate the man 
who paid the bill, before his friends— 
but it didn’t succeed. That particular 
waiter was guyed out of the room and 
later out of the restaurant. In Buffalo 
we’re not quite so EASY—not quite— 
as you New Yorkers. I would like to 
see you apply some of your satirical 
cleverness to a crusade on the managers 
of various hotels and restaurants, barber 
shops, etc., who tolerate, or rather en- 
courage this pauperism by paying their 
servants such small wages. It is a 
knotty problem, but it deserves atten- 
tion. Matters have reached a_ stage 
where no man who is not wealthy can 
afford to eat in places where special at- 
tention is given to good cooking and 
good service. Charges for everything 
are very high and a bill for the lightest 
kind of a breakfast always includes 
charges for ’ Now, I am not 
so dense that I cannot see how seemingly 
impossible it is to get at this evil, but it 
is just such evils that we should “ get 
at’’ in some way, and I know of no 
better method than to shame the man 
who gives a tip; shame him more than 
the waiter can; fight the leech with his 
ewn weapon. Show up the managers of 
hotels as grafters in connivance with 
their menials; show how they are pau- 
perizing themselves by encouraging pau- 
perism. Go in and ridicule the man- 
agers and the people who throw away 
money like millionaires; leave the 
waiters alone; you can’t suck blood out 
of a lemon; strike at the root of the 
evil instead of hacking at a fibrous 
growth which turns the edge of the finest 
steel that was ever made. Beat it into 
the skulls of those spineless ones who 

(Continued on page 108) 
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MU 
Beauty 


From a woman’s point of view, 
beauty is a quality that enables 
her to successfully appeal to 
the admiration of others—men 
and women. She never fully 
succeeds, however, if she neg- 
lects her complexion, which is 
the real foundation and funda- 
mental principle of beauty. 
With 


Pears 
Soap 


there is an immediate freshen- 
ing response when the skin 
feels the touch of this famed 
beauty soap. It is nature 
stimulating nature, every par- 
ticle of Pears’ being pure and 
refining. The woman who 
daily uses Pears’ gets all the 
beauty into her complexion 
that she can desire. 


The World’s Best Aid to 
Complexional Beauty 
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SOUTHERN WINTER 





Circle Tours 


from and back to your home 
— city, by rail and water, through 
the New York Gateway via 
Atlantic,Gulfand West Indies 
EN Steamship Lines to 
Ny Florida, the Carolinas, 
Georgia or San Domingo 
via CLYDE LINE 


Texas, California and Pacific 
Coast points; Florida-West Coast, 
Mobile and New Orleans via 


MALLORY LINE 
Porto Rico, cruises to and around 
the Island viaPORTO RICO LINE 


Nassau - Cuba - Mexico - Yuca- 
tan, direct service with rail connec- 
tions for interior cities via WARD 
LINE 
Liberal Stop-Over Privileges 

Addressany of the following District Offices 
for complete information: 192 Washington 
St., Boston 3 208 South Clark St., Chicago ; 629 
Chestnut st., Philadelphia ; 290 Broadw ay, 
New York. 
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cannot afford to tip a waiter as much 
as he wants, but who do it rather than 
be humiliated before a whole room full 
of people, that it is more degrading, 
nowadays, to give a iip than it is to re- 
fuse to aid the creation of a pauperism 
like that which is the disgrace of Europe. 
Shame the tip giver—you can’t shame 
the tip taker. 
Respectfully, 
Gripgs Mason. 
December 7, 1909. 


Words of Wisdom 


DEAR LIFE: 

Your Christmas number is disappoint- 
ing—not to me personally, but in the 
lack of comprehension which you show 
regarding the great truths upon which 
the future of the country depends. For 
example, on page 912 you discuss “ Wills 
and Generosity,’’ perfectly oblivious of 
the fact that generosity varies with the 
income of the giver. When a poor man 
takes part of the money for the rent to 
buy food for a starving family of chil- 
dren next door it is improvidence; when 
he takes the children into his own home 
it is disgraceful overcrowding. The rich 
man, on the contrary, exercises the wise 






12 TOURS TO EUROP: 


. : : Leave in April, May, June, July and August, 
sity ‘ is nd . 
generosity of collecting all his rents a All parts of Europe, including Oberammergau, 


bestowing part of the syrplus on a fund DE POTTER TOU RS, (ist year), 32 Broadway, New You 
for orphan asylums to be erected ten a a 


years or so hence. There can be no com- 

parison between the two. Generosity in really satisfactory solution of the prob- 

a rich man is always generosity, whether lem is to let the kings of industry’ have 

he gives after death or before, since he it all, so that they may exercise a wise 
never gives a sum that will be needed generosity in their wills. In that way 
elsewhere. Generosity in a poor man is we may be certain that none of us will 
seldom generosity, since he seldom or have anything to spare for ill-judged and 
never has any surplus, and when he has, improvident gifts. 

should save it for a rainy day. The only 
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The best blend of the world’s finest tobaccos. 

13g 02. 40 cts ; 84% oz. 75c; 14 1b. $1.65; 
at your dealers will send’ prepaid upon receipt of price. | 
oklet ‘* How to Smoke a Pipe.” Write today. 
179 Madison St., Chicago, 


11b. $3.30. If not 


MARK TWAIN'S 
WORKS 


at ONE-HALF former price 


It has been Mark Twain’s ambition 
to have his books in every American 
home, and he has made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, which brings about 
this remarkable situation—for the 
first time in the history of publish- 
ing, copyrighted books are sold at 
the price of non-copyrighted books. 


AUTHOR'S NATIONAL EDITION 


25 Beautiful Volumes 


Mark Twain is the youngest man of his day. All his books are im- 
bued with his spirit—they are new books; to own them is always to have 
new books, a fountain of youth. They never age because humor, kindliness 
and truth never grow old. They are books for young people of all ages 


Special Features of this Edition 


Mark Twain himself has written a preface to the edition. Brander Matthews 
has written the biographical criticism of Mark Twain and his work. There 


Ne portraits of the author from photographs and paintings taken at periods 
























when the different books were in process of writing. This edition 
includes his later collected writings such as “A Dog’s Tale,” “ Eve's 

WN Diary,” etc. 
HARPER & IN There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Brown, Frost, 
rangi NEWELL, Bearp, D S T CLINEDINST 
htiation NN SLL, , DIELMAN, SMEDLEY, THULSTRUP, CLINEDINST, 


New York City Mora, Wetpon, Kemsie, Gireert, Du Monn, MERRILL, 
Please send me for exami- OPPER. 
nation, carriage free, a set of . P P - 
MARK TWALN’S WORKS, IN The binding is a beautiful dark- red vellum 
Author’s National Edition, i . 
twenty-five volumes, cloth binding. Itis ~~" cloth, with blue ' title labels stamped 
ot 


understood I may retain the set for five days, ° : i» 
and at the expiration of that time, if Ido n gold. The books are printed on white an 


care for the books, I will return them at your » . " rd 7 is 
expense. If I keep the books, I will remit $2.00 tique wove paper, especially made for thi 


a month until the full price, $25.00, has been piid. \Q edition 
LI. YQ 


hag size of each volume is 5x7} 


inches. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Bulletin. 
OLD MEXICO AND THE GRAND CANYON. 








Tradition says that Mexico was settled by the Toltecs in the 8th century. 
Whether this be true or not, Cortez in 1519 found a civilization in Tenochtitlan (now 
the City of Mexico), that in many respects was far in advance of many so-called 





civilized countries in those days. 


Mexico has changed but little since the days of Cortez. In many sections 


PITITINIITITITNIITIIITIIII LL ET TT PE | 


the natives speak a corrupted form of the old Aztec tongue; cathedrals reared by the 
conquistadores to mark their victory still uplift their hoary heads, and many novel 
sights present themselves to the tourist. 


Co 


The Pennsylvania Railroad will run a personally-conducted thirty-day tour 
through Mexico, leaving the East February 3, by special train of Pullman parlor 
smoking, dining, compartment, drawing-room sleeping, and observation cars. 


Phil 


Lo 


The itinerary includes three days in New Orleans during the picturesque 
Mardi Gras carnival, with special seats on grandstand to view the pageants, and three 
days in the City of Mexico, with visits to Mobile, San Antonio, Monterey, San 
Luis Potosi, Tampico, Queretaro, Orizaba, Cuernavaca, Puebla (for the Pyramid 
of Cholula), Guanajuato, Aguascalientes, and Zacatecas. 
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On the return journey a side trip will be made to the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, one of the great wonders of the world. “Two days will be spent at this 





unique creation of nature. 


Full information and rates will be furnished by Ticket Agents, or by Geo. W. 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 





THE THERMOMETER 


Unconscious Humorists 

The following are bona fide answers 
to examination questions in a Phila- 
delphia school : 

Addison was a moral satyr. 

Charlotte Corday is a suffragette. 

An anesthetic is a person who does 
rot believe in God. 


Esperanto was a Cuban general. 
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ORIGINAL 


LONDON Cigarettes 


Until the ground grows 
better tobacco, there 
can be no better smoke. 





CAMBRIDGE 25c. 


regular size 
AMBASSADOR 35c 
. 


after-dinner size 


**The Little Brown Box’’ 
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Again, on the very same page, you in- 
timate that our Georgia friends com- 
mitted a breach of etiquette in burning 
a negro at the stake for shooting a white 
man. The trouble was much deeper than 
that. Whether the white man shot first 
is immaterial; the age and friskiness of 
the mules and the speed of the automo- 
bile are likewise minor points. The real 
error was in allowing the nigger to have 
a pistol in the first place. An occasional 
shooting of a nigger by a white man is 
one of the necessary accidents of civiliza- 
tion; the shooting of a white man by a 
negro, sir, is a monstrosity, an outrage, 
an unspeakable crime. If you don’t take 
care you will lose all the Southern sub- 
scribers you never had. 

A less glaring error occurred on page 
915, “ The Sweet Uses of Adversity,’’ in 
which you begin by saying that in ad- 
versity you can wear out your old 
clothes. Maybe you can, but most of us 
find that that is the time when it is im- 
peratively, necessary to have new ones, 
else we shall never be able to get a job 











**One of the most significant non-fiction books 
of the year.”” Chicago Journal. 


WHY AMERICAN 
MARRIAGES FAIL 


By ANNA A. ROGERS 
““A book so brimming with intelligent criticism 
and reasonable suggestion that a copy of it should 
be regarded as essential to every home.” Balti- 
more Sun. $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 4 Park St., Boston 




















again. Besides, you don’t say what we 
are expected to do when the old clothes 
are worn out. It is against the law of 
the land to go without, and impossible 
to make garments of matting and birds’ 
feathers, as they do on desert islands, 


For the Horse 

Epitor LIFE, 
New York. U 
Dear Sir:—You did so much for the (G 
poor Fifth Avenue stage-coach horses, ‘ 


: : : ‘ou fought for the opening of the Met- Fro 
because we should be interfering with ’ ‘tind P g m ; 
‘ : : : ropolitan Museum on Sunday, and yoy pan 
various infant industries. : ‘ 1 
have occasionally struck at that bar- 


Please keep a little closer to the truth 
in future, Lire. There is nothing half 


so funny, in these days, as a strictly 
truthful publication, and some of your 
most delicious humor has consisted of 
simple statements of totally familiar 
facts. CONSTANT READER. 


barity, the check rein. But why not (He 
start a systematic crusade against that ( 
form of torture? Co 

Owners of horses—even those who 
love them—lack the knowledge of a 


(Continued on page 111.) 


























THE MAN BEHIND THE GUN 
Photo-Gravure, 20x 15in. $1.00 


THE SWEET MAGIC OF SMOKE 
Photo-G: avure, 22x17 in. $1.50 
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Copyright 1907 by Life Publishing Company 
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“ANY LUCK, SIR?” 


** Excuse me, but would you mind moving a little to one side? Photo-Gravure, 164 x 13 in. 50 cents. 


e’ve got to put a railroad through here.”’ 
Photo-Gravure, 20 x 15 in. $1.00 


On receipt of 25 cents we will send you the pocket 
edition of LIFE’S PRINTS. It contains 160 reproduc- 
tions, in sizes here shown, of these most artistic and pleas- 
ure-giving pictures. 

The larger prints, whose prices are given, are 
PHOTO-GRAVURES of the highest possible quality 
and finish. Neither care nor expense has been spared 
to obtain the very best artistic results. 





LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 17 West 31st Street, NEW YOKS 
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One Thousand Salads, by Olive Green. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Man of Destiny, by Thomas Gold 
(The Gramercy Publishing Com- 
$1.50.) 

Sinking Ship, by Eva Lathbury. 


(Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.) 
Canada, by Agnes C. Laut. (Ginn & 
Co. 


“THE END OF CANNONISM” 


$1.73.) 


Latest Books 


When a Man Marries, by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. (The Bobbs Merrill Com- 
pany.) 

Pinocchio, the Adventures of a Ma- 
rionette. (Ginn & Co. $1.00.) 

Actions and Reactions, by Rudyard 
Kipling. (Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50.) 

Skimming the Skies, by Russell Whit- 
comb. (Richard G. Badger. $1.50.) 











History has been making fast since 
Success Magazine’s remarkable fight last 
March. The revolt against the House ma- 
chine was then far from strong. The at- 
tempt to crush it brought Cannon, Aldrich, 
President Taft, Tammany Hall, and nearly 
all the Cabinet Officers and Senators to- 
gether in an extraordinary alliance. Ever 
since that critical period the movement 
has been gaining strength. Cannon and 
his machine appear to be doomed. 


The whole inside story of these recent 
developments, with a forecast of the prog- 
ress in national affairs possible under 
an intelligent Speaker, will appear in the 
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An ideal non-oily 
toilet cream of great 
purity and exquisite 
Jacque Rose fragrance. 
‘‘Vanishing Cream’’ ef- 
¥ fectively promotes that 
4 fineness of skin texture 
w, so requisite to a clear 
and beautiful com- 
plexion. 


For trial tube (10 cents size) 
send 4 cents in stamps to 


POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY 









Dept. F 78 Hudson St. New York 
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horse’s mechanism of motion, lack the 
imagination to view the check rein from 
the horse’s point of view, and the abuse 
goes on. To the kind hearted among 
horse owners and those with independ- 
ence or standing enough to do as they 
please a little enlightenment on the sub- 
ject would produce vast good. How 
soon the small fry would follow suit if 
a score of prominent horse people would 
openly come out in condemnation of it 
and give it up. Respectfully, 
J. S. Tay or, 
Surgeon U. S. Navy. 
1382 Beacon St., BrooKLiNne, Mass. 
December 8, 1909. 


Dear LIFE: 

You’ve got to quit giving us pictures 
as great as Ker’s “ “he Path of Prog- 
ress,’ unless you wish to be bothered 
by contributions like the one I’m send- 
ing you. That hanged picture got on 
my nerves—I almost dreamed about it. 
And I give you warning, if I ever get 
where the original is I’ll steal it—steal 
it shamelessly—and let the law do its 
worst. 

For the most part I’ve been writing 
short stories, and been content at it. 
Then this—this—came along, and I had 
to do the resultant idea into a ballade. 
I’m only sorry the ballade is no better. 

Sincerely, 
Rem. A. JOHNSTON. 

Ossian, INnp., Thanksgiving Day. 
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